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THE WAY TO WIN HIM. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


«Witt you never learn,” said Mrs. Walling- 
ford, angrily, addtessing her daughters, Clara 
and Augusta, ‘‘to be dressed in time for morn- 
ing callers? This is not the first occasion I’ve 
had to speak of it.” 

' «Nor will it be the last,” answered Clara, 
pertly. ‘It doesn’t pay to dress so sogn, 
especially when one isn’t sure anybody will 
call. The footman told Mr. Murray to wait.”’ 

“But gentlemen don’t like to be kept wait- 
ing. Nothing disgusts them more. And the 
‘eateh’ of the season, too! It’s useless.for me to 
work and plan for you, if you act inthis way.” 

Clifford Murray, the hero of our story, pos- 
sessed every advantage that man could desire. 
He was young, eminenily handsome, finely edu- 
cated, and the heir to large estates. 
House, his father’s residence, was one of those 
fine old mansions that still linger here and 
there, as mementoes of the past, even in New 
York; it was grand and sumptuous, in a stately 
way, quite different from anything that is built 
now-a-days; and it was adorned everywhere 
with works of the rarest beauty and costliness. 
It was principally for his sake that Mrs. Wal- 
lingford had issued cards for what she intended 
should be the ball of the winter. No wonder, 
therefore, she lost her temper when she found, 
the morning he called, that the niece she had 
taken in from charity, had accidentally met 
Mr, Murray, and proved to be an old acquaint- 
ance, But for the dilatoriness of her daugh- 
ters, she said to herself, this would not have 
happened; and though Clara and Augusta 
laughed at the idea of rivalry on the part of 
Claribel, Mrs. Wallingford was not so sure of 
their superiority. But let us go back and (ell 
how it all happened. 

Clifford Murray was going up the broad walk 
that led to the imposing front entrance of the 
Wallingfords’, and was admiring the gorgeous 
gteen-house bloom and tropical splendor that 

Vou. LIX.—22 





Murray } 
i and the singing ceased all of a sudden. 











met his eye on every side, when his attention 
was suddenly arrested by the sound of a 
woman's voice, or a girl’s voice, rather, sing- 
ing a simple, but most exquisite strain. He 
was an ardent lover of music, and paused in- 
voluntarily at the base of the marble steps, 
and listened, while the clear, liquid notes 
floated out on the frosty air. He thought it 
the sweetest voice he had ever heard—and 
he smiled unconsciously in his delight. 

Just at this moment, the drawing-room win- 
dow flew up, and a tuft of feathers fluttered 
in and out, and the wondrous singing seemed 
much nearer than before. Clifford Murray 
was a gentleman, but for the life of him he 
could not refrain from looking up, and us eh 
did so, a pair of very brown eyes looked down, 


“Why, dear me!” cried a pretty, plaintive 
voice. ‘‘Wait just one moment, please, Mr. 
Murray.”’ 

Mr. Murray ran up the steps, and the door 
was opened as he reached it. 

«‘Good-morning, Mr. Murray!” said the same 
pretty voice. ‘You have forgotten me, no 
doubt; but I remember you. Walk in, please.” 

He walked in, and seated himself amid the 
splendors of the Wallingford drawing-room. 

«T was dusting off the furniture when you 
came,” continued his companion, smoothing 
down a pair of very dainty cuffs as she spoke, 
‘cand the drawing-room is a little cold. Won't 
you sit closer to the fire?” 

Murray was at his wit’s end. This was 
neither of the Misses Wallingfords he had seen 
on his first call. Who could it be? He looked 
at her narrowly. A trim, graceful figure in 
deep black, save the spotless white at the throat 
and wrists, and the sweetest young face, and 
the brightest, sunniest hair his eyes had ever 
beheld. She looked up, and her brown eyes 


twinkled. 
830 
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«Ah, you have quite forgotten me, Mr. Mur- 
ray!’’ she said, mischievously. 

Clifford Murray cudgled his. memory as he 
never did before. Presently a sudden flash lit 
his gray eyes. 

“‘No, I haven’t!”’ he exclaimed, rising to his 
feet. ‘You are Caribel Willoughby, the rec- 
tor’s daughter,” 

The young lady smiled, and extended her 
hand. 

‘‘Miss Willoughby,”.he continued, “I am 
very glad to meefeyou. How is your worthy 
father, and my old friends?” 

Her eyes filled with tears immediately. 
saw his mistake in an instant. 

*‘ Forgive me,” he entreated, glancing at her 
mourning robes, ‘‘I did not think; and I have 
pained you so——” 

‘““No, no!”’ she replied, struggling bravely 
for self-command; ‘it does not pain me. I 
love to speak of poor papa; it is the greatest 
pleasure 1 have; but sometimes it all ‘comes so 
sudden.” 

“Ah! T often look back to those happy even- 
ings at the old parsonage. How long since?” 

He paused, fearing to give her pain. 

“Over a year now,” she replied, quietly, 
“and I have not been home since. Auntie 
took me away immediately -after’ poor papa’s 
death, and she is very good and kind; but I do 
so long for my old home. This city life is very 
dull and prosy, I think. Do you know,” she 
added, with a sudden smile, that made her 
face fairly dazzling, ‘that I grow weary for 
want of work, Mr. Murray—a plebeian instinct 
that must be uprooted, aunt Wallingford says, 
and I dare say she knows.”’ 

Mr. Murray laughed, and made some plea- 
sant response, which Claribel failed to hear, 
for she started up, exclaiming, 

‘* But, dear me, I had quite forgotten! You 
call to see my cousins, no doubt; and here I 
sit appropriating your visit to myself. Pray 
excuse me. Here, Sanford, take this card to 
the young ladies, and tell them Mr. Murray is 
in the drawing-room.” 

‘My dear Miss Willoughby,” said Clifford, 
as the servant left, “you mistake. If I had 
dreamed of finding you here “ 

Bat Claribel cut him short. — ' 

“Not a bit of compliment, please, Mr. Mur- 
ray,” she laughed. ‘I don’t appreciate it at 
all, and we are old acquaintances, too.” 

“So we are,” responded Clifford, heartily, 
“‘and on the strength of that I am going to 
ask a favor. Will you sing for me the ballad 
you were singing when I came ?”’ 


He 





a 

She went to the piano without a word, and 
began to sing in a voice as sweet as the note 
of a nightingale. Clifford was enraptured, but 
his pleasure was of short duration, for she had 
scarcely ended the first stanza, when Mrs, 
Wallingford came bustling in, with a look of 
such utter surprise on her face, that the 
young man found it hard work to maintain hig 
gravity. 

«Why, my dear! why, Claribel!” she began, 
as soon as she had given Mr. Murray a gush- 
ing welcome, ‘“ what is this? You surely——” 

“Oh, auntie,” cried Claribel, as she rose 
from the piano, ‘‘{ used to know Mr. Murray 
when he was at college; he was a friend of 
dear papa, that’s all.” ' 

‘« But your dress, my love—how could you?” 
continued the lady, with an anxious, angry 
light in her eyes. 

Claribel glanced down at her neat apparel 
with artless surprise. 

‘IT did not think of that,” she said, inno- 
cently. ‘But it doesn’t signify, Mr. Murray 
called on my cousins, you know. I bid you 
good-morning, Mr. Murray.” 

She left the drawing-room with a grave 
courtesy as she spoke. Clifford Murray was 


guilty of the gross impoliteness of staring afier 


her, to the utter neglect of what his hostess 
was saying. 

Mrs. Wallingford grew very red, and the 
angry light in her eyes deepened, and just at 
that moment her daughters sailed in. Fresh 
from a hurried toilet, as the most unobservant 
eye could see at a glance, and over-dressed for 
the occasion, yet very handsome and showy 
girls withal, Mr. Murray did the devoted gal- 
lant to the letter, and expressed his pleased 
anticipation in regard to the approaching ball; 
but despite his pleasant manner, he was heartily 
glad when the call was ended. And walking 
back to Murray House, he found his memory 
wandering back to his college days, and to the 
quiet evenings he was wont to spend in the 
iittle library at the old parsonage; and he mar- 
veled within himself that he had not sooner re 
cognized Claribel Willoughby, having thought 
so much of her in the intervening years. 

The Wallingfords’ ball was a great success. 
The Misses Wallingford were absolutely too 
dazzling for description. To play the agree- 
able to both at the same time, thought our hero, 
would be rather a wearisome task. But mamma 
Wallingford was tooskillful a diplomatist to 
put him in such dilemma. 

‘‘T shall leave you to entertain Mr. Murray, 
Clara, my love,’’ she said, when the salutationg 
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of the evening were over. ‘Come, Augusta, 
I promised to present you to Mr. Falkland.” 

And fairly white with anger and disappoint- 
ment, Augusta was forced to obey, while her 
elder sister sailed off with the prize. Mr. 
Murray did his utmost to be agreeable. He 
waltzed, he promenaded, he talked all manner 
of pretty nonsense—and Miss Wallingford was 
in the third heaven of triumphant bliss. But 
not so her companion. His eyes wandered, 
and his heart belied the words his tongue 
spoke. At last, when patience began to desert 
him, he ventured to ask if Miss Willoughby 
was well? She was quite well, Miss Walling- 
ford said. ‘*But I do not see her,” hesitated 
Clifford. The young lady arched her lovely 
brows in well-bred surprise. ‘No, mamma 
could not induce her to come down; she has 
an idea that it isn’t proper to dance so soon 
after her bereavement. She’s an odd kind of 
a child, you know, Mr. Murray,” added the 
beauty, confidentially. ‘Mamma is really 
worn out with efforts to improve her; but they 
seem to effect nothing.” 

The ball went on, with its glittering throng 
of dancers, and its bewildering music, but, for 
Clifford, much of the interest and enjoyment 
was gone. Other girls than Clara and Augusta 
strove to attract his attention. But, though he 
was well-bred to all, he was impressed by none. 
Every face had the same stereotyped look, of 
which he was already tired; that look, half of 
discontent, half of envy, which prevails so in 
fashionable society. The fresh, sweet, inno- 
cent face of Claribel rose up before him con- 
tinually. He remembered how it had fasci- 
nated him in other days. In his memory, all 
through those long years, had lived a portrait. 
It was that of a young girl, dressed in white, 
sitting musing. He had surprised her in that 
position, one day, and he had never entirely 
forgotten the picture. It was innocence and 
loveliness enshrined in one. Often and often 
it had come up to him, in his student-days 
abroad. It was the same face now, only more 
matured, and, therefore, even more beautiful. 
Full of this memory, he stepped out into the 
garden, for the glare and noise of the ball 
began to jar on him. Pacing up and down the 
fragrant walks, he saw an open casement high 
above him, and a fair, sweet face, and still 
girlish figure, dimly defined in the uncertain 
light. It was Claribel, he knew. But the 
figure disappeared immediately, and the light 
was put out. 

Clifford was punctual in making his “ party 
call” at the Wallingfords’. But he failed to 





see Claribel. He had asked for ‘‘the ladies,’ 
as was proper, but only Mrs. Wallingford and 
her daughters appeared. When he ventured 
to inquire ‘‘if Miss Willoughby was well,’’ the 
elderly lady replied, *yes,’’ indifferently, and 
let the subject drop. Again and again Clif- 
ford called, but nearly always with the same 
result. If he saw Claribel at all, it was when 
he surprised her practising in the parlors. 
These interviews soon came to be the great 
objects of his life. They were always the 
result of accident, but he regarded them as 
triumphs, and went away thinking of every 
word Claribel said, and how she looked; and 
on this food he lived till he saw the sweet girl 
again. Once or twice he overtook her in the 
street, and attend«d her home. She was always 
the same, innocent, fresh, and unpretending, 
attired with striking simplicity and neatness; 
in all things the greatest possible contrast to 
her dashing, insincere, fashionable cousins. 
It was this difference that won Clifford’s heart. 
He was heartily tired of the shams of polite 
society; of the managing mammas, and the 
scheming daugh*ers—and the very fraykness 
and naturalness of Claribel was a charm that 
was irresistible. 

Claribei little suspected the conquest she was 
making. She remembered Clifford as the friend 
of her childhood; she felt always pleased to see 
him; nay, in secret, she began unconsciously 
to think of him a good deal; but she had no 
idea that she was falling in love, or that Clif- 
ford was in love with her. Pure, innocent 
darling! There are a dozen Claras or Augustag, 
we fear, where there is one Claribel. 

At last Clifford determined on a coup d'etat. 
Convinced that the Wallingfords were delibe- 
rately keeping Claribel away from him, he 
drove to the house,-one morning, guite early, 
and boldly asked for Miss Willoughby. 

“Miss Willoughby done took a long walk 
this morning,’’ said the old black woman, who 
answered the bell, for it was too soon for the 
fine footman to be about. ‘‘Sun never catches 
her in bed.” 

«Then ask her to come down, please.” 

And in one brief moment Claribel came, 
neat, fresh, and smiling, with a sparkle in 
her brown eyes, and a rose-bud in her bright 
nair. Clifford held out both hands to wel- 


come her. 

«Sit down, Mr. Murray, please,” she said, 
‘‘my cousins are not up yet.” 

‘“‘Tam not calling upon your cousins, Miss 

My carriage is at the door,” he 
“T have come to take you for a 


Willoughby. 
answered, 
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long drive, away out into the country, if you 
will go.” 

“Oh! thank you so much!” she cried, de- 
lightedly. “I haven’t seen the country for 
ever so long.” 

“Then get ready at once.” 

he tripped away, and in a few minutes re- 
appeared very tastefully arrayed. Cl:fford led 
her out, and seated her in his elegant carriage, 
little suspecting that indignant eyes watched 
him through the blinds of the upper windows. 

And then they whirled away. Hours after, 
on their homeward drive, Clifford gave his 
high-stepping grays the reins, and watched 
Claribel, who was intent upon arranging the 
evergreens they had gathered on their journey. 
After awhile he broke the silence. 

“Claribel,’’ he said, ‘what I am about to 
say may seem hasty and premature to you; but 
I have lately discovered a secret that has lived 
in my heart ever since my happy, old college 
days. Claribel, I love you!” 

She dropped her evergreens, and looked up, 
her brown eyes wide and startled. 

**You were not expecting a declaration,” 
laughed Clifford, seeing her evident surprise; 
‘*but please think it over, for Iam very much 
in earnest, Claribel. I am something over 
five-and-twenty, and I have seen a great many 
charming women, but never one before that I 
wished to make my wife. What do you say, 
darling? Can I hope?” 





AAR ang, 

“Why, Mr. Murray,’ she stammered, her 
fair cheeks all aflame, “what ean I Bay, it is 
so sudden; and you forget that I~I—am very, 
very poor.” 

‘Money is no object to me, Claribel; I haye 
enough, and to spare. I only want you to love 
me. Do you think you ever can?” 

She looked up again, as if to read his face, 
and its passionate tenderness dazzled her. She 
clasped her hands, and sat for a moment jn 
intense thought. 

‘« Speak to me, Claribel,” urged the impatient 
lover. ‘‘Can you learn to love me?” 

She broke into a childish little laugh, though 
her eyes were swimming with tears. 

“Indeed, Mr. Murray,” she replied, art. 
lessly, ‘I never thought of such a thing in all 
my life; but dear papa thought so much of you, 
and Well, I don’t think the task will be 
so very hard. I really believe,” she added, 
with charming confusion, and putting out her 
little, fluttering hand shyly, ‘‘since you have 
made me think about it, that I love you 
already.” 

Clifford caught the little hand, and covered 
it with rapturous kisses ; and that was the end, 
or the beginning, rather. And just here we 
will drop the curtain, for language would be 
inadequate to portray the amazed wrath, the 
bitter disappointment that overwhelmed the 
house of Wallingford, when it became known 
that Claribel had won the prize. 





MY CASTLES IN SPAIN. 


BY ALEXANDER A. 


I Ave castles and castles in Spain, 
Stately with turrets, and tall; 
And I go, with a gallant train, 
* Right royal, to visit them all. 
When I come to the onter gate, 
I blow on my horn a blast, 
And straight! the noble and great, 
Throng up from the mighty Past. 


At the summons, from East and from West, 
From North and from South they start— 
King Godfrey, with cross on breast, 
And Richard the Lion-Leart; 
Great Alfred, with Saxon glaive; 
And William, with Norman mace; 
St. Louis; and Bayard the brave ; 
And Sidney, the last of the race. 


All the heroes of olden romance— 
The Cid, on his war-horse again; 
The Kaisar, from ages of trance; 
The peers of the weird Charlemagne ; 





IRVINE. 


King Arthur; the Round-Table Knights; 
And Launcelot, flower of all— 

With music, and splendor, and lights, 
They greet me in bower and hall. 


For beautiful women are there, 
From the magical realms of old— 
Pale Sappho; and Helen the fair; 
Cleopatra, barbaric with gold; 
The lovely and lost Guinivere ; 
Clorinda, crusader and knight; 
Sweet Una; and Rosalind dear; 
And Beatrice walking in light! 


The bards of the Vikings they sing, 
And the minstrels they chaunt their lays, 
"Till the oaken rafters ring 
To the deeds of the grand old days. 
Oh! there's never a sorrow or care, 
But flies from the heart or brain, 
When I visit my castles in air, 
My beautiful castles in Spain. 








ave 
love 





PART III. 
«No, not angry! You would not have me 
see or fancy what you had not chosen to 


” 





reveal 

Juliet Minturn began her sentence in a 
tolerably assured voice, but left it unfinished, 
and stood looking wonderingly at Darral. If 
he could have seen his own haggard face, he 
would not have been surprised thereat. 

He knew that he must speak now; he had 
said too much or too little to make it possible 
that the conversation should end here. He 
strained sight and hearing to catch another 
glimpse of Janet Ashmore’s white dress, or the 
sound of her voice, with an odd feeling in his 
bewildered brain that it was for the last time— 
but she was gone. He saw Miss Minturn re- 
garding him with that glance of pity and 
wonder. He must speak; he had sealed his 
fate; at whatever cost of suffering he was 
bound to go on now. 

He was trying for words—any ; conscious of 
a wondering rage at his own weakness under 
all that horrible despair, when Miss Minturn 
spoke again. 

“IT am behaving as foolishly as a girl of 
fifteen,” she said. ‘I don’t know why I can’t 
speak freely, I have waited so anxiously for 
this time since we first ‘met. I believe if I 
had not been afraid of you, I should have 
plunged into it weeks ago.” 

She gave him a kindly, reassuring smile, but 
he was too utterly confused by this time to be 
able to articulate. ; 

“You may speak with perfect candor, Mr. 
Darral,” she continued, ‘“‘understaud that. I 
don’t think you possess a friend in the world 
who has your welfare more truly at heart. I 
have tried to show you that from the first of 
our acquaintance. I knew, of course, all the 
wise people about us would call it a flirtation; 
but I did not care for that, if I could only be 
the means of clearing up matters somewhat.” 

Darral felt the oppression of growing im- 
becility settling down over the tumult in his 
head and heart. He could only stand there 


conscious that a perfectly insane expression 
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whose highest faculty was braiding straws, 
might be expected to wear. What did she 
mean? Was she so full of pity for what she 
considered his embarrassment that she was 
making the proposal herself? Was she trying 
to tell him there was no hope. What was it? 
Each question that flitted through his mind 
was more utterly imbecile than those which 
preceded it; but he had no more power to 
control his mental faculties than he had his 
face; he had begun with insanity and ended 
in idiocy. If he banged his addled brains out 
against the stone-pillar where he leaned, per- 
haps it would be the most fitting conclusion 
to the ridiculous business. 

‘Please, don’t look at me in that odd way,” 
he heard Miss Minturn expostulate; ‘‘it makes 
me feel as if I had been horribly imprudent, 
or impertinent, in owning that I understood 
what you began to say.” 

«You cannot feel that you have been either,” 
he replied, and knew that was as senseless as 
all that he had said before. Were they reversing 
the natural situation? Was he to blush and 
encourage her to proceed? Iam sure no man 
ever called himself more uncomplimentary 
names than Clancy Darral did during the next 
few seconds. 

‘‘Frankly, I cannot,’ Miss Minturn said. 
«‘T have been so certain from the first that you 
understood me and my motives for rushing so 
fast into a friendship. I have only been sur- 
prised, as the days went by, that you did not 
speak out and get my valuable advice.” 

She laughed a little. He felt an almost over- 
powering inclination to utter or bellow like a 
mad bull from sheer stupidity, but, luckily, 
was able to overcome it. 

«IT came here with a grand determination,” 
continued Miss Minturn. “I knew all sorts 
of things that Janet had no idea I was ac- 
quainted with, and I wanted to do something.” 

Now that woman’s name was dragged in to 
make the matter more bewildering and dis- 
gusting. Miss Minturn did know the old story. 
She was expecting an open confession from him 
before he went on with his love-making. He 





was gathering in his face, such as an idiot, 


muttered something in the anger it roused to 
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have Mrs. Ashmore’s name spoken, but whether 
it was Greek or Choctaw, his listener could 
not have told. But, though he-did not know 
it, there had been from the moment he first 
spoke, such pain and trouble in his face that 
Juliet Minturn’s mind was too full of pity and 
sympathy to be amused by his hesitation and 
inability to talk. 

“For awhile,” said she, ‘I almost feared 
that my fine plans for meddling with what pru- 
dent people might consider none of my busines, 
would prove a failure—you did the indifferent 
so well; but I watched. Oh, I-have been a 
capital spy! I didn’t lose a look, not an ex- 
pression of your face. I saw that I had not 
been mistaken, and I tried in every way to 
show you that I would be a faithful ally.” 

Must he propose, or should he tell her the 
truth, and ask her to despise him? 

«You watched?” he repeated. ‘Then if you 
have studied me so carefully, you know ss 

“A good deal,” she interrupted; ‘but not all 
I want to, of course; as you are only a man, it 
was easier io see through you than a woman. 
I knew it was useless to hope to find out any- 
thing from her-—” 

“From her?’’ muttered Darral. 

“Yes; she had been silent all these years, 
and would go to the stake, naturally, before 
she would give a sign.” 

Oh! she did expect a confession! She wanted 
him to propose, but her woman’s vanity wished 
to make him own that he had forgotten an old 
love and its disappointments the moment he 
looked in her face. He had meant to offer his 
hand, in hopes to prove to a false woman that 
she was nothing to him, and he had fallen into 
the hands of one meaner than the creature 
whose duplicity had crushed his heart. 

“T think you will make me do something 
desperate,’”’ cried Miss Minturn. ‘Why don’t 
you talk frankly—you know you wantto! Oh! 
you are worse than Janet!” 

‘Don’t speak her name,’ he said; and the 
moment the words were uttered, he felt that 
he had exposed himself. 

“Tthought so,” she retorted. ‘I never knew 
such a pair of bats! Here you are in a dia- 
bolical passion. After my trusting that these 
days of solitude would work wonders, I come 
back and find that between you matters are in 
a worse muddle than they were at first.” 

“You know "a 

‘Almost everything, I tell you. Now, look 
here, Mr. Darral, either I am a fool, or you set 
out to have a plain talk with me.” 

“A plain talk? Yes!” glancing hopelessly 





PLAID 
toward the pillar—he should have to come 
to the head-banging yet before they were 
through! 

‘Then I can say what is in my mind out- 
right. J can’t fence—I have not the addregg, 
I know you are suffering cruelly, but I am very 
angry with you, notwithstanding—how could 
you behave as you have done?” 

Oh! the head-banging would not answer, 
he should have to take refuge in the Sound! 
Now she wanted excuses because he had made 
love to another woman instead of waiting for 
Fate to bring her within his reach. 

“T can't help what is past and done,” he 
said, and hoped that seemed a little more pre- 
sentable than his former speeches—somewhat 
more romantic and dreary. 

“‘You could have helped it—you must have 
been mad! You can help it now;. at least you 
can say that you were crazy—anything, any- 
thing rather than——”’ 

“Then listen to me,” he interrupted, and 
had a vague idea that he was going to burst 
into blank verse to express his devotion—that 
seemed to be what she wanted; and now that he 
had begun, he must go on until she graciously 
signified that they had done modern Shaks- 
peare enough. 

“No, I shall not listen till I have said my 
say,” replied she, resolutely, shaking her head 
at him, but looking very sympathizing all the 
while. ‘You'll not speak freely if you begin, 
so let me tell you that I know everything, and 
then you will be quite at ease. There is 
nothing to explain——”’ 

“Thank heaven for that!” muttered poor, 
dazed Darral. 

‘‘What did you say ?” demanded she. 

“T snid—I said Well, go on, please.” 

“Wasn't I doing it? I say there is nothing 
to explain. Mr. Darral, I never heard Janet 
mention your name till we came here—helieve 
that. I knew—no matter how—that you had 
once been engaged—that she seemed to have 
thrown you over from coquetry, or for a meaner 
reason, because she wanted wealth and posi- 
tion.” 

‘‘Secmed!” thundered Darral, quite beside 
himself. ‘She did do it.” 

‘*She didn’t do any such thing,” retorted 
Miss Minturn. ‘You ought to be ashamed to 
think it; though, to be sure, you could not well 
think anything else under the circumstances.” 

“It is very kind of you to show so much 
leniency,” said he, sneering, and trying to be 
cool and sarcastic. 

‘Now, don’t do the Byronic,” said Miss 
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Minturn; “for I am in earnest, and mean to 
clear this business up before I leave it. How 
you act must depend on your own feelings, and 
you are perfectly free to choose. If you were 
not, for Janet’s sake, I would be silent.” 

“She deserves so much consideration at my 
hands,” he growled. 

“She does. Never woman deserved more from 
any man—and how you have treated her—my 
poor, proud Janet! Ob, how could you humili- 
ate her as you did? I can see what you thought. 
It seemed a deliberate scheme for revenge to 
her; but I understood that you mistook her 
words, and only wanted to hide your real feel- 
ings, and then went so crazy, that it was a 
satisfaction to be dixbolical.” 

«What are you talking about?” cried Darral. 
“Did I prove false? Did I leave her without 
a word -——”’ 

“Qh, let that old story rest for a moment! 
I’m talking about day before yesterday.” 

“Ah!” said Darral, catching a gleam of light 
at last; ‘‘so, you have had that scene re- 
hearsed.” 

“Don’t speak like that, don’t; you will be 
sorry. See here, Mr. Darral, I can't talk of 
Janet, if you receive it like this. I can’t ex- 
pose her secrets, unless [ am certain they will 
be received with respect. Perhaps I ought 
not to say a word; but I can’t be silent, when 
I see so plainly how a few words can right all 
this doleful business.” 

“Perhaps, you will good-naturedly speak 
them,” said he. 

He could not tell what she would be at. 
There was to be no proposal. His perceptions, 
dulled as they were, could understand that. 
At least, there was some comfort. 

«JT will,’ said Miss Minturn. ‘Janet tried, 
the other day, to explain to you the cause of 
her conduct in the old time, and you, with a 
lack of generosity—for which I should like to 
box your ears—you chose to think she was 
warning you against falling in love with her 
again, and asked her not to refuse before she 
was asked.” 

“And that was what she was doing.” 

‘For shame! Oh, how shall I make you'see? 
Wait! Was it a plan on your part, from the 
first,.to lure her on so that you might mortify 
her more cruelly than ever woman was? Did 
you plan it for revenge ?” 


“No, no!” he exclaimed, in a white-heat of 


passion. 
“It looked so. What else could she think? 


But let that convince you she had no such mo- 
tive as you ascribe to her. Mr. Darral, she 


was inearnest. She had longed for years to 
make her explanation; she could have no 
peace till she had done it. You seemed so 
friendly and forgiving, she ventured to be- 
gin——” 

‘‘By warning me not to fall in love,” broke 
in Darral. 

‘‘She never dreamed of that-——’ 
“She told me x 

‘‘She meant to tell you why she could not 
marry you—a reason that had nothing to do 
with coquetry. Oh, how can I talk, if you are 
so hard and unbelieving? I'll tell you the 
reason of her marriage. When she left you, 
at the close of that summer, she found her 
brother in terrible disgrace. It took all her 
money to save him, It took more. She had 
to have my brother’s help, and he was not 
generous. He loved her, and used that means 
to secure her. Now, do you understand? Her 
family told her it was the only way to save 
Bidward. They showed her how wicked it 
would be, after her money was gone, to en- 
cumber you with a wife. Every way she was 
urged on, and she married him.” 

He stood gazing at her, in silence. The light 
had broken so suddenly that he was blind and 
faint. 

‘Believe me—you must believe me!” And 
she added a few details, in a hurried voice, 
which showed so plainly that the girl had acted 
as she did, believing that it was best; trusting, 
as women so often do, that the hardest step 
must be right because it is the hardest, 

‘In one way and another, I knew the waole,” 
continued Miss Minturn. ‘‘ How I pitied Janet 
in my girlish heart; she tried so hard to be 
content. She must have been somewhat so as 
a reward. When my brother made his will, 
something of the old jealousy flamed up, for it . 
was a terribly unjust one. She had full con- 
trol of his fortune, unless she married ; in that 
case it was to come to me. If I refused it, then 
it must go to a charitable institution.” 

Darral tried to bid her continue. He only 
groaned. 

‘¢‘ That was what Janet meant, the other day. 
She thought that you wanted to be friends; 
that you had forgotten anger and love alike, 
and she wished for your pardon. She wanted 
to say it was now easy to ask it, because her 
motives could not be misinterpreted. It was 
out of her power to marry you we 

‘‘Why out of her power?” he cried. “Iam 
rich 43 

‘For that very reason,” interrupted Miss 














Minturn. “If she had cared ever so dearly, 
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she would not marry you, since she must come { 
to you poor. Don’t you see that it would look 
like another mercenary marriage ?”’ 

“If she had cared for me, that thought 
would not have weighed with her for an in- 
stant.”’ 

“If it was another’s case, you could see 
plainly enough that it would.” 

“‘Does she care? Answer me—does she ?”’ 

‘IT cannot answer you. If I could, I would 
not. Janet is a very proud woman. She would 
have borne this last trouble, as she has all the 





rest, in silence; only, when I came back that 
night, she was so utterly broken down, that she 
had to have help. When she found that I knew 
all about the old story, she could talk freely.” 

“And she believed that my miserable be- 
havior was a deliberate plan to gain re- 
venge?” 

“Confess that it looked very like it, Mr. 
Darral.” 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed; ‘just ag 
she spoke I was going to tell her that I loved 
her; had never ceased to love her. She drove 
me mad. I thought she had been playing with 
me—trying to lead me on, and, growing tired, 
made that scene, just to end it.’’ 

“I knew you thought that,” returned Miss 
Minturn. ‘I showed her that as plainly as I 





could. I knew what she did not. I knew that 
you cared for her, in spite of your distrust and 
anger.” 

“Always!” he groaned. ‘ Always!” 

«You had taken no pains to hide it from me. 
I knew that you meant some day to confide in 
me. I thought I could tell you the whole story 
then. So I was glad to see that we grew 
frieads so rapidly.” 

There was nothing to be said just here. 

‘‘Tlow can she ever forgive me?’ moaned 
Darral. 

‘Well,’ said Miss Minturn, ‘“‘women are 
silly creatures; they always forgive just when 
they ought not.” 

“If you had told me this at first.” 

‘“‘My dear creature, how dreadfully unrea- 
sonable! Could I rush up to you the first night 
we met, hold you by the button-hole, and say, 
‘You were engaged to my sister—you thought 
she behaved ill—this is the explanation.’ We 
are not quite near enough the millenium for 
such frankness.” 

“I see! I see!” 





«‘ How could I know that you loved her?” 

**But I do, with all my heart and soul!” 

** How can I tell now that she cares for more 
than your friendship?” 


eee) 

‘Do you mean there is no hope?” he ex. 
claimed, ready for a new paroxysm of despair, 

“TI mean that I can give no information in 
regard to Janet’s heart; but I do know what 
gave her courage to speak was the fact that 
she could not marry you, owing to that stupid 
will.” 

“The will be—burned !” 

“I wish it had been, with all my heart. But 
you can see what her decision was. If she had 
not regarded any thought of marriage out of 
the question, she could not have spoken. It 
would have looked like asking for a renewal of 
your affection.” 

«‘Oh, I have been the blindest idiot !”’ cried 
Darral. 

‘No; people are always perverse and do the 
wrong thing. Why.-that first night at dinner, 
I was so anxious to be at my mission, that I 
gave you an opportunity to ask a question, 
which would have cleared up matters.” 

“T doa’t remember.” 

“Naturally. But [ don’t forget my own 
shrewdness. I told you positively and myste- 
riously that Janet could not marry. If you had 
asked questions, as you ought, I should have 
told you why.” 

“But after 

“Very well; I wouldn’t speak. I thought 
you were biding your time; trying to find out 
if Janet cared for you; ready to flirt a little 
with me, in hopes to make her betray some 
concern, and not to mystify me, because I knew 
you must see that I understood how matters 
were.” 

He could look back and recall scores of things 
that proved that this had been her idea; but, 
in his blindness, he had failed to comprehend. 

“And now I have said I was going in the 
morning. I can’t stay. It would look absurd.” 

“Of course. Besides, Janet takes that as a 
little grace to herself. She asked you to go.” 

‘Does she want to be rid of me?” 

“After your conversation, the other day, and 
the opinion she thinks you have of her, you 
don’t suppose it is very pleasant for her to be 
thrown in your society ?” 

“T must see her. I must explain. 
ask her forgiveness.” 

‘* Now, that is English !’’ cried Miss Minturn. 

“ Where is she? I saw her walking with 
that man——” 

“What a tragic tone! 


” 


I must 


She is gone into the 
house; she is not at all well.” 
«Can't I see her? Do help me! I can’t rest 


until she has forgiven me. [f you think she 
will not listen to me, do you tell her.” 
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“Impossible!” laughed she. ‘ My mission 
ends here. The fates direct me no further, and 
I should be as unfortunate as Joan of Are, if I 
tried to act by myself.” 

«Don’t tease. Iam suffering horribly. Go 
toher. For God's sake, ask her to see me.” 

«J will do my best. I will tell her that your 
reason has come back; that you are her 


” 





friend 
“Tam not,’ he broke in. ‘I love her with 


my whole heart and soul.” 

«Bless me! it’s not in my province to hear 
that,” cried Miss Minturn, and was ready to 
go, because she had heard the very words she 
waited for. ‘‘Go straight into the library, 
there is never anybody there in the evening, 
and wait patiently. I‘ll do my best.” 

With some incoherent words of thanks, Dar- 
ral rushed away, and Miss Minturn entered 
the house. 

She went up stairs, and into their dressing- 
room, and could hear Janet walking back and 
forth in her bed-chamber. Miss Minturn went 
into her own apartment, opened her writing- 
case, and took out a New York paper, which 
she had put there that morning in hopes of 
being able to use it. She went to Janet’s door 
and knocked. 

‘Who is it?”’ asked an impatient voice. 

“It’s I,” said Miss Minturn. ‘Do let mein.” 

“Tl be down stairs, presently,” said Janet. 

“T want to speak to you before you go down. 
You must let me in, Janet.” 

Janet turned the key, with an audible sigh 
at the intrusion; but Miss Minturn entered 
without scruple. 

“Did you read the paper to-day?” she said. 

“You know I never read it.” 

“T have found out what Mr. Darral’s tele- 
gram meant. Don’t you know somebody was 
speaking of the failure, this morning; it is the 
banking-house of Darral & Oldson. Here it is 
in the paper.” 

Janet took the journal, turned to the win- 
dow, and read the paragraph by the dim 
light. 

“It is absolute ruin,’’ said Miss Minturn. 

“‘T did not know that he was a banker,” said 
Janet. 

“ But isn’t it dreadful ?” 

“Dreadful, indeed! Have you seen him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did he tell you?” 

“Not a word; he is so reticent. But he was 
80 horribly cast down—as white as a ghost. 
Oh, I pity him so!” 

She could hear Janet’s hurried breathing. 

















‘*Why don’t you speak ?” cried Miss Minturn. 
‘Are you not sorry ?”’ 

“God knowsI am, But he would not even 
accept sympathy from me.” 

‘‘He would. He wants it. Look here, Ja- 
net, he talked with me about what happened 
the othar day. I was right in the construc- 
tion he put on your words.” : 

‘«« But you told him what I meant.” 

“TI did. I thought I ought. I told him, too, 
just what you had meant to explain. Was I 
right ?” 

“Yes, Thank you.” 

«And now he wants to see you, Janet, dear; 
he wants to tell you how sorry he is.” 

«And we may be friends again. Iam glad 
of that,” cried Janet. ‘Where is he?” 

‘Down in the library. I told him if you 
would forgive him, I knew you would come.” 

«And this dreadful business! Oh, Juliet, if 
we could only do something. At least, I may 
tell him how I grieve—assure him of my friend- 
ship——” : 

She was turning away, when Miss Minturn 
caught her dress. 

‘* He'll not be satisfied with that,” she whis- 
pered. ‘He told me that he always loved 
you—always; even whenthe most angry. Dear 
Jane., when he is in trouble, you'll not be 
stately; you’ll do anything to comfort him, I 
know you will. Never mind if it is odd—un- 
usual. If there is a feeling in your heart of 
tenderness, let him see it. There will be more 
true womanliness in that than in any reticence 
now.” 

Janet broke away from her without a word, 
and when she was gone, Miss Minturn laughed 
slily to herself. 

Clancy Darral was sitting in the gloomy 
library, when the door opened, softly, and Ja- 
net Ashmore entered. He darted forward, and 
clasped her hands, crying out, 

“Only say that you forgive me—one word.” 

“As freely as you have forgiven me,” she 
answered. 

‘IT ought to have known there was some 
powerful reason for your actions. I have been 
very unjust and very wicked; but I loved 
you, I always loved you.” 

She allowed her hands to remain in his; the 
voice in which she spoke trembled a little, but 
was clear and distinct. ‘‘And in this hour oy 
trouble I may be bold, and say what I could 
not otherwise—I have loved you, Clancy!” 

She would have pulled her hands away, but 
he caught her in his arms, calling her his love, 
his pride, uttering laments for the past and 
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protestations for the future. For a time, she 
could only listen to his dear words, and make 
an effort to give the answers that he would 
have. At last, suddenly recollecting the dire- 
ful news in regard to which she had meant to 
offer her sympathy, she said, 

‘‘T am so sorry—so sorry; yet I can’t be, for 
if it were not for these dreadful losses, I should 
not have dared come near you.” 

«*Losses!’’ he repeated. 

«Yes; it’s inthe papers. Juliet showed it 
to me, though you did not tell her You see 
I could be bold and almost offer you my love, 
now that you are as poor as I must be if I come 
to you.” 

*But—but I have met with no loss, darling. 
I have just hopes of gaining the one prize the 
world has worth possessing.” 


ONIN PRRs 

The door opened, while she was speaking, 
and Miss Minturn entered. 

“So he is not ruined, after all,” she said, 
mischievously. 

“IT believe you knew it was not so,” ex. 
claimed Janet, not very steady in her nerves 
yet, and speaking half angrily. 

‘Why, it’s his name, and it’s in the paper; 
it must be so,” persisted Miss Minturn. «] 
shall buy you a chintz frock, to-morrow, Janet. 
You must learn to economize.” 

Then they all laughed; then both women 
sobbed a little; and I would not swear that 
Darral’s eyes were perfectly dry. 

‘And now listen to me,” said Miss Minturn. 
‘¢There’s a codicil to the will that Janet never 
saw. My brother added it the last day of his 
life. She keeps haif his fortune, whoever she 


“But the money is gone. I read about the; marries. Thank me, Mr. Clancy Darral, for 


failure of your banking-house.” 

‘*Never had one in my life,’’ pronounced 
Darral. ‘*My money is safe enough, thank 
goodness! and, oh, my darling! my darling! 
you shall be so happy!” 

Iie gave her no time to think—to be con- 
fused. We told her over and over of his 
love, his devotion; the dreariness of the past, 
and begged her to have pity on him. 

“And, after all, I shall seem to accept you 
because you have grown rich.” 

“My darling, such folly!” 

“Oh, that wicked Juliet! I believe she knew 
all the while it was not you.” 

‘Bless her! You would not have listened 
tome. You would have held fast to your fool- 
ish scruples, if you had not thought I was in 
trouble. But it’s too late, too late; you have 
admitted that you care for me.” 

“Oh,” she said, half laughing and half ery- 
ing at once, ‘I believe I proposed to you. after 
all. That dreadful Juliet!” And she was so 
hysterical by this time, that she uttered the 
objurgation rather loudly. 





having this ending in my mind from the first, 
and so keeping the secret from that obsti- 
nate girl, or she would never have consented 
tv marry you. Now she has no choice left.” 

She did not add that it was her persuasion 
which had induced her brother to make the 
change. They were happy, at last, and that 
was all she wanted. 

A little more incoherent talk; a rush and 
whirl of delightful sensations, such as one has 
in a dream, then Miss Minturn said, 

‘‘Ring down the curtain! Come back to the 
prosaic, good people. We shall all be missed. 
Come away at once.” 

They obeyed her suggestion. But Clancy 
Darral refused to accept a penny of Mr. Ash- 
more’s fortune—somewhat Quixotic, most peo- 
ple thought—but I own I admire him for it. 
Janet did endow a hospital with her share, and 
her sister followed her example. So the charity 
got the benefit of Colin Ashmore’s wealth, after 
all; and Clancy Darral and his wife no more 
remember it than they do the trouble and 
suffering of the past. 
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BY D. NOEL 


Anp thus it is, from spot, to spot, 
Our weary iootsteps go; 

By few beloved, by more forgot, 
And homeless here below. 


No place so calmi, no scene so sweet, 
That we may linger there; 

Our stay is brief, our pleasures fleet, 
For we are strangers here. 


The friends that aid our toilsome way, 
And cheer its deepening gloom, 
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Too bright for earth, pass day by day, 
Before us to the tomb. 


While robbed of rest, condemned to rove, 
We tread life’s weary path, 

We raise our weary eyes above, 
As strangers in the earth. 


By ills beset, by dangers pressed, 
By fearful tempests driven, 

Our cheering hope is promised rest, 
A home prepared in Heaven! 
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A pus, leaden gray sky, overhanging a long 
stretch of rolling park land; copses thickly 
grown with underbrush; trees, some gnarled 
and untrimmed, and others mouldering where 
they fell; a belt of forest in the distance; a 
neglected garden close at hand: and brooding 
over all, the gray mist and unwholesome damps, 
characteristic of the gloomy English climate 
in the winter time. So much of my domain I 
see as I lean against the window-sill and look 
without. And if I turn my eyes within—what 
then? A long and lofty-paneled room, with 
faded window-hangings, a fire smouldering in 
the huge old fire-place, a piano open, and lit- 
tered with music, plentifully besprinkled with 
segar-ashes, a table with ditto; and on floor, 
and chairs, and sofa, packing-cases of every 
size and shape, bursting with books and music, 
engravings, and bric brace, and clothing of 
every description, from a costume bouffe, worn 
long ago at a masked-ball in Paris, down to 
the sombre Benedictine habit, with girdle and 
scapulary, which, within a few weeks, will be 
all the dress of Brother Augustine, Sauntiner 
Nevil, Baron Edmunstyne. What a strange 
future for an English peer? What a dreary 
dwelling? What a neglected domain this, for 
an English landholder, with forty thousand 
pounds a year? 

My heir, in whose behalf I have signed away 
my English estates, and who received the gift 
with an enthusiastic gratitude which shamed 
me, since I gave it not for love of him, nor 
valued what I gave, looked on, I said, amazed 
at all this waste and ruin, and shivered at the 
empty, echoing dreariness of this great house. 
He will change it all, however. As he leant, 
yesterday, against the window-sill where I lean 
now, looking alternately at the gray vastness 
without, and the comfortless solitude within, 
some bright visions of future changes chased 
the awe-struck pity from his face. Pity in- 
spired by me, Nevil, Baron Edmunstyne, still 
young in years, as men count youth, for I am 
but thirty-uine, still well and strong, for I have 
wooed death in vain; still handsome, too, if 
ladies looks speak truly. Pity for me who, if 
I willed it so, could dig, and plant, and drain, 
as he will do; see this grass once more velvet- 
soft, these trees pruned and trimmed, this un- 
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weeded garden bright and sweet with roses, 
and musical with fountains; who could light 
great fires to roar in these cold chimneys, and 
make these deserted rooms soft and warm 
with silken hangings and Eastern carpets, gay 
with paint and gilding, and the thousand 
pretty trifles which women love; who, if I 
willed that also, could marry, as he will do, 
and win beauty and worth to smile on me, and 
light up my cold hearth there; and as the years 
roll on, could take my own children on my 
knee, as he will do. 

Yet not so, either, for the lad loves and is 
beloved, and therefore hath warmth and color 
for his dreams. Well, let him dream. I, too, 
dreamed dreams, and saw visions when I was 
but twenty-four. How is it with me now? 
For the peer’s coronet, the tonsure; for the 
velvet robe, the religious habit; for the wide 
lands, the convent-walls; for the marriage-bed, 
the monk’s hard pallet ; for the wife’s embraces, 
the knotted scourge; for the chitdren’s voices, 
the sound of chants and litanies. It is best 
so, for I should sit cold and gayless as the 
skeleton of old at life’s banquet now. That 
part of me which once loved, hoped, rejoiced, 
is lying buried in a grave beneath the Russian 
snows. Come, still, gray life, the outward type 
of inward death to earthly hopes and joys; 
welcome calm contemplations of eternal truths 
—contemplations which will banish bright, sad 
memories and restless longings, and starve and 
kill this craving, passionate ego locked within 
my breast, which cries for what I cannot give 
it, and will not be appeased. Yet, ah, suffering 
Christ! Incarnate God! the jeweled image of 
whose last scene of human agony I wear! Thou 
knowest, if, indeed, Thou knowest all things, 
that not for love of Thee, nor for Thy sake, do 
I throw wealth, and rank, and liberty aside, 
and close the convent-doors between me and 
the world. Thou knowest, too, that not out of 
remorse for the wild waste of life behind me, 
the hours squandered, the talents buried in 
the dust, do I reclaim this latter part tv Thee, 
No; I must speak the truth. It is but to change 
to another posture in ‘Life’s long sickness ;” 
it is but in the hope that the cloistered calm 
will quiet certain aching nerves which nothing 
has yet availed to soothe, that I seek its shelter. 
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Dare I, then, hope for God’s blessing? He 
knows that in seeking rest I am not seeking 
Him; that only in weariness of other paths 
have my feet turned into that Via Crucis, which 
is, alas, the only Via Passis. Shall I find Him, 
then? and in Him peace? It may be so, for He 
is gracious, my abbot says, full of pity for 
human sorrows, since He knew them here 
below; swift to reward those who seek Him as 
He would be sought, in poverty, chastity, re- 
nunciation. But having nothing that I value, 
I can renounce nothing for His sake. And 
would Lif I could? Ido not know. Not hap- 
piness, if I had it. No; for one brief day I 
possessed it, and then it fled away forever; but 
by the memory of that time, so exquisitely 
blest (because no happiness is so suited to our 
mortal state and human needs as earthly hap- 
piness) I know that I would not, that I could 
renounce it. Then it is well, perhaps, that 
He tore it from me, and took what I could not 
give. And now, at the last, I would find Him 


if I could. 

Come memory, though thou dost pierce my 
heart, for the last time we will sit down 
together. 

Ermengarde, turn upon me once more that 


fairest face, which was my ruin. A few more 
days and it will be a sin against my vows to 
remember thee, and then, perhaps, I may 
forget. But once more, and “that the last;”’ 
the loveliness which had such power to sway 
my soul chall rise, star-like, out of the mists 
and shadows of the past, and bring with it 
again the days and hours of my youth. 

Back, back! over the years to the time when 
these grizzled locks were dark and soft, when 
I was but twenty-four, and life stretched before 
me fair, fresh, dewy; a@ vast enchanted land, 
when over mountain and valley, stately river 
and deep, unruffled sea, youth’s golden sun- 
shine glowed; when Hope from gardens bright 
with fadeless flowers, called in a thrilling 
voice, ‘*Come, come!”’ when Fame held up her 
laurel-wreath, and Joy her brimming cup; 
and young Love, crowned with roses, held 
out passionate, tender arms. Ah! love faded 
first; and when love is gone, all is gone. 
But I will not recall that now. Love sprang 
into being when I saw her first in that 
old cathedral-tower beside the rushing Rhine. 
All Europe heard that voice then, saw that fair 
face, drank deep draughts of delight from its 
unequalled loveliness—and I——-_ The fifteen 
years which lie, a desert waste, between me 
and the supreme moment when first I saw her, 
melt away at the touch of memory, and its 





mingled agony and rapture return to me once 
more. The vast, dim cathedral arches above 
me; the life of the eager, expectant multitude, 
which waited for her coming, throbs in my 
consciousness; the deep hushof strained ex. 
pectation, ‘aches’? upon my ear. I lift my 
eyes to the organ-gallery, and as the first long, 
low chords of the Mass peal out, she rises ag 
if in visible embodiment of their deep pathos 
and solemn beauty. The mighty organ behind 
her, with its wilderness of silver pipes, rising 
tier above tier; its carved angels, phalanx upon 
phalanx; the vast, dim arches above her head, 
dark with age, seemed the only setting for her 
beautiful face, which shone in its marble pale- 
ness, fair asa lily, out of the surrounding gloom. 
I had seen beauty before, but never such beauty 
as this; so passionate, yet so pure; so tender, 
yet so beautiful; so human, yet so divine—a 
face which blended the faultless symmetry of 
the aatique model, with the majestic sadness 
of a later era, the era in which suffering has 
been made Divine. The dark eyes, deep as 
dark, were uplifted, as if looking into the 
heaven at which her voice was to intercede for 
us; and those eyes alone seemed to live, until 
the divine lips parted, and tones, entrancing, 
yet heart-piercing, more than human for their 
purity, yet all human for their sadness, dis- 
pelled the silence which had deepened as we 
gazed upon her. When first her face, in its 
immortal beauty, dawned upon me, I had 
struggled with myself, lest I should shame my 
young manhood by sudden tears. But not of 
that cid I think now. Scarcely breathing— 
scarcely living, but in her life—I hung upon 
the tones which rose and swelled throughout 
the vast cathedral, fell thrilling upon each ear, 
and gathering in intensity, seemed to bear 
upon their rise and fall the heart of every list- 
ener. When it was over, when somewhere, 
far above our heads, at the gate of heaven it 
seemed to be, the last divine note melted into 
stillness; when the fair.face faded out of sight, 
I returned to life once more, but not to the old 
life, for—I loved her. 

That night, sitting at my window, with the 
sound of the rushing river in my ears, I heard 
from a man who had loved her well, but vainly, 
the story of her life. Something I had known, 
for the fame of her transcendant genius went 
hand in hand with the fame of the spotless 
purity which encircled that genius with a halo 
of whitest lustre—but that night I heard the 
story of her life. She had lived and loved, and 
the passion and the pain of her early youth lent 
their pallor to her beauty. The husband, whom 
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she had passionately loved, and as passionately { deep, rich toues floated out upon the air, the 


wept, beautiful and gifted, and a singer, like 
herself, slept, far away in his grave in Italy, 


and two, out of the three children she had 


porne him, slept at his side. Her father, old 
and worn—worn, alas! as much by degrading 
debauchery as by age—alone was left to her. 
He had, been chapel-master, and still played 
whenever a transcient gleam of sobriety en- 
abled him to display his really wonderful 
powers. Her deep shame, her deeper sorrow 
for him; her ceaseless, trembling anxiety, gave 
toher face its divinest power, that look which, 
in my journey through life, I-have seen but in 
few faces, and in none as I saw it in hers—the 
look of sorrow which innocence wears for the 
guilt of which it is altogether guiltless; sor- 
row, of all others, most divine, because most 
like the sorrow of heaven. 

The day following, I went to the theatre, and 
saw her rehearse for Alceste. She sat, until it 
was time for her to sing, in an arm-chair, at 
one of the wings, muffled in a long, black 
cloak, her little son leaning at her knee. I 
shall never forget the grace of that picture, as 
she sat absently drawing his golden curls 
through her long, white hands, and listening 
with unwearied gentleness to his childish 
prattle. Until then, I had really seen nothing 
of her but the heavenly face, which I now car- 
ried ever in my eye, sleeping or waking ; but 
as she rose, threw aside her mantle, and ad- 
vanced to begin her aria, a new sense of de- 
light was opened to me. The Grecian, dress 
which she wore harmonized perfectly with her 
tall, slender figure, the faultless moulding of 
which threw her drapery into long statuesque 
lines, and when she moved, it was with a free, 
stately step, and a consummate grace, which 
was as expressive as beautiful. 

Then, for the first time, I learned what art 
might be, when beauty. and genius were its 
handmaids, and supreme enthusiasm inspired 
it. Night after night, as she rose upon the 
scene, she drew my mind, my soul, my heart, 
to her, as the moon draws the tides. And, day 
after day, I studied my music—to me divinest 
art, and dearest—dearer than ever now, since 
it was her mistress, too. And when I wearied 
of the study, I went to the Grafin strasse, and 
lounged about an old hotel there, looking up 
at the windows in the third story, where white 
curtains hung, and gay, many-colored flowers 
bloomed in the blackened balconies. Some- 
times I caught a glimpse of her dark, noble 
head, or heard a burst of childish laughter, 
and sometimes of glorious singing, and as the 
* Vou. LIX.—23 





passers-by paused to listen, the children hushed 
their play; her voice, held all hearts thero, 
even as it did mine. 

And sometimes I would see her issuing from 
the door-way at her father’s side, her hand 
upon his,arm, her noble head bent toward him, 
her dark eyes. full, of a sad, tender anxiety, 
keeping her graceful way at his side, like seme 
watching guardian-angel, through the crowded, 
busy streets. 

But when night came, when the foct-lights 
blazed before her face, when the vast audience 
hung breathless upon her tones, then she was 
all my own, She lived for everyone of her 
hearers then, thrilling the coldest, refining the 
coarsest, purifying, for the time, even the 
basest; but she lived for none as she lived for 
me; for me she was all of life, the essence of 
its passion and its pain, its aspiration and its 
joy. 

Those. still, calm. days of the late summer 
shine calm and bright in my memory, like stars 
over a' tossing, waste of waters. No such days 
preceded, no such days followed them, in my 
sad life. With the dim dawn I awoke each 
morning, and the sweet, dreams which had 
lapped me all the night dissolved into sweeter 
hopes; for the passion which was rising in my 
breast bore upon its bosom, I thought then, an 
argosy of fairest promise, And as the matin- 
bells pealed out, as morning blushed red in the 
eastern sky, a new love of the sights and 
and sounds of this fair world possessed me; a 
strange ecstasy of, living, born of the bliss 
of loving. Ermengarde! if for your sake life 
has been a long agony. to. me, yet to that 
life you lent its only joy—joy transient as the 
morning dew, yet sweet as that alone is sweet. 

Bofore the summer-days had all run. out, I 
had been received by. her father as a pupil, and 
saw her daily in her own home. Destiny willed , 
it so—destiny, and a young man’s passion; for 
on the very day I first, mounted the stair-case, 
which led to their apartmeats, trembling lest 
the chapel-master should refuse to receive me 
as his pupil; L,,heard|a, ery. of terror above 
me, a fall, and a child’s yoiece\in distress. The 
next' moment, I had caught the child, and 
restored him tp her,safe and unhurt. I was 
turning away, bat,a.gentle touch withheld me, 
and all that beauty, of face and, voiee addressed 
itself to me for,the first time, and in gratitude. 
A moment, after, she-had drawn me into her 
apartment, and put the boy in my arms, bid- 
ding him thank me. It,is long years ago, but 
I can feel still the clasp of those tender, child- 
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ish arms; [ recall distinctly the aspeet of the 
leng room, with the organ at one end, the 
piano, the ‘piles of music, the music-stand in 
the window, with a low chair before it, and a 
square of carpet, littered with ‘toys and flowers. 
I see old Barsheim rising from the organ, and 
lifting his black scull-cap from his gray locks; 
I hear myself preferring, in hesitating tones, 
my request to be received/as his pupil; I hear 
a sweet voice seconding my request, and then 
his low assent; and I feel hope bounding 
once niore like fire through my young veins as 
I descend the stairs. 

Day after day, I came, and it was a master- 
musician who guided me, though he was old 
and broken’ down. He learned soon to look 
eagerly for my coming, and to welcome with 
his slow smile, a pupil whose enthusiasm 
brought back his youth. Little Hermann always 
sprang joyously into my arms.’ And'she? She 
always turned upon me those wonderful eyes, 
which lit up at my approach, with a smile 
which seemed a grace from heaven 

If I had loved her before I knew her, I loved 
her a thousand times more now.. The beauti- 
ful, even tenor of her llfe, her gracious. house- 
hold ways, gave to her loveliness its crowning 
charm. I was but a+ boy ‘then, and she had 
past her first youth, and had attained the splen- 
dor of that maturity which youth adores; but 
what to me were the ten years which lay be- 
tween us? 

I was happy then. I could see her day after 
day, and offer her my silent homage in ‘a 
thousand harmless ways; and as time wore on, 
I had the deep delight of hearing her beloved 
voice interpret my own melodies. There they 
lie before me now, that bundle‘of songs, which 
first made me famous, with the E: and H., her 
initials and mine, emblazoned on the cover of 
each, and fancifully intertwined with garlands 
of immortal flowers: How long it seems since 
I sat. playing her accompaniments, and she 
stood behind me, blending her glorious voice 
with the passion of the cirain, and inter- 
preting my thoughts like'a second'self. Since 
the day, when, for the last time I heard her 
sing these songs, I have not looked at them, I 
would bave forgotten them, if I gould; but, last 
summer, in the streets of Paris, I heard # girl, 
singing one of them, in-'a-shrill, high-pitched 
voice. She rattled her tambourine as she sang, 
and the tinkling bells ‘and harsh street noises 
drowned all but the loudést'notes.. Alas, poor 
melody! Divinest lips—lips eurved like ‘an 
archer’s bow—oncé parted to give utterance to 
thy notes; a deep, pathetic voice caressed, and 
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lent passion to them, as it poured them forth; 
and now, this is thy fate, to be sung by a harsh 
voice to a coarse audience, who rattle their 
coffée-spoons against their cups in time with 
the music. 

Well, it is best so!’ Those sweet lips are 
dust; the youth, the hope, the gladness of that 
time, are dead; but as I sit ‘here alone, to- 
night, the winter wind wailing at my window 
a dirge, sad enough for the burial of my lost 
youth, I forget, for a moment, that it has been 
dead se long. It returns to me again, crowned 
with the glory of those brief, bright days, 
That fair vision, too, is at my side once more, 
and hope points to her and whispers that she 
may be mine; and a proud joy thrills my heart 
at the thought of'the princely possessions, the 
ancient name, the mighty love which I can lay 
at her feet. And yet, Iam silent. I dread to 
disturb the calm which enfolds us both, and in 
which that dearest face is gathering peace and 
repose. Arid I was still silent during the days 
which followed, when death knocked at her 
door, and bore away her father, and my mas- 
ter, to his last home. Through loag days and 
longer nights, I shared her watch beside that 
couch of pain. I could linger, if I dared, over 
the very moments of those last days, so strangely 
sweet to me, (although she suffered,) because 
we were together for the last time. And when 
the end came, and Hermann Barsheim’s soul 
went out into the black night which swallows 
up alike success and failure, I-alone was with 
her. I alone, stood beside her, holding her 
quivering, shaking hand in mine, when the 
clods fell heavy upon his coffin. I alone, wit- 
nessed the burst of anguish with which she 
sank upon his grave, when all was over. 

Ermengarde! I would have sold my soul for 
one of the crystal drops which poured from 
your dear eyes upon that heap of clay; and, 
yet, I was silent, even then. But not for long. 
As she sat, that evening, calm and still, her 
pale, weary face turned toward the setting 
sun, I told her all the history of my love, and 
plead for love, or at least for pity in return. 
What: sad, amazed, compassionate eyes she 
turned upon me! How gently and tenderly she 
remonstrated with me, for what she believed 
to be but a boyish passion; and at length, alas! 
with what deep blushes, in what a trembling 
tone did she falter forth that she loved and was 
beloved; that if he, that far-distant lover, was 
faithful to“her, he would be with her before 
another week ran out. 

And to the possibility of his faithlessness, 
the very thought of which made her voice 
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“See 
tremble and her cheek blanch, I clung for all 


my hope. ‘TI refused to obey her, when she 
pade me go. I stifled the voice of terror in my 
own breast. I multiplied my prayers for pity. 
Her very hesitation made me love her more, 
and when I left her, I had wrung from her an 
unwilling permission to return after six weeks 
and sue once more for pity. Oh, my lovely one! 
She was full of tender conpassion for me then, 
and through that compassion I hoped to win 
her. When reason whispered that a wife so 
won would bring no blessing in hand, I 
dilenced the gloomy warning. For me, to live, 
peant to love her; to hope, meant to struggle 
to possess her. And I would possess her! How 
often, during the six weeks ef my absence, did 
I swear that ‘she should be my wife! and I be- 
lieved that she would be; it seemed to me so 
impossible that any other man could love her 
as I loved her. In youth, hope clasps hands 
with love, and it is easy then to persuade our- 
selves that what we long for must be ours, 
through the mere power of that longing. 
Strange delusion! and sweet as strange. With 
what bright dreams, with what wild hopes, it 
whirled away the weary hours of my banish- 
ment; how closely it clung to me to the very 
last; what power its memory has to torture me 
still ! 

The last day of my probation expired, and 
Ireturned home. It was late in the afternoon 
when 1 reached there, and I went to the gathe- 
dral, where I knew that she would be singing. 
As L approached, the crowd came pouring out. 
Vespers were over, and stillness reigned within. 
But I heard her voice once more. Clear and 
pure, as an angel’s note, it severed the silence, 
and poured about me in fullest measure, that 
intense ecstasy that is almost pain. It ended 
all too soon; and when the last echo died away, 
I rose and began’ to ascend the choir stairs. 
My heart was beating violently, but not with 
fear. Hope reigned supreme within me, even 
then. On the first landing of the stairs I paused 
and waited for her, as f had waited often be- 
fore. She was long in coming, but she came 
at last, graceful and stately as ever, her beau- 
tiful head turned away, her dark eyes raised 
to the tall, fair-haired man, who followed her, 
carrying her music books. 

She was at my side before she saw me, 
then Ah! she could not have known that 
Iloved her with more than a boy’s love, or she 
would not have smiled so radiantly as she 
drew him forward, saying to me, “He has been 
faithful, you see; shake hands with my English 
brother, Alexis.” I did extend my hand to the 








man who, all innocently, as I was just enough 
to acknowledge, had robbed me of all I held 
dear. A noble face he had—fair, open, stead- 
fast, looking as if he were worthy of all her 
love. But I could not linger there to pierce 
my heart with their happiness. I-could not 
be her friend, her brother, as she prayed me. 
No! either her lover, her husband, or nothing. 
One long, last look I fixed upon the face which 
I knew I must see no more. The shadows of 
evening’ were gathering fast, but where she 
stood, a ray of sunlight passing through a 
stained window, and dyed crimson in its pas- 
sage, lit up her youthful beauty with a strange 
mystic glory. How long I stood gazing at her 
I do not know. The anguish of the moment 
mastered me at last, and I pressed my lips to 
her hand and fled. Night sawme far on my 
way to Paris, struggling vainly with the de- 
spair which I was destined never to vanquish 
or forget. I plunged into dissipation, but I 
could not drown that fair face in wine or 
revels. I relinquished dissipation then. It 
had no draught of Lethe in its golden cup. 
And then from country to country I fled}’ 8eek- 
ing rest and finding none; seeking in wild ad- 
venture to forget, and seeking in vain. The 
vast forests of Africa, where lions roar, and 
foot of man has rarely trod, hold many a stream 
in their dark depths, but not one of which, 
drinking, I could ‘forget my fatal love; that 
love which was myself, ‘and which, unsatisfied, 
rent me in its agonized efforts to be free. 

The years crept on, I'know not how. I saw 
her no more: I did not wish her to be un- 
happy. I would not have torn her from the 
man she loved with such deep love, even if I 
could. I did’not wish him to die; to have done 
that would have been to wish her to suffer; 
but still: I waited, since, while she lived on 
earth, the future held some possibility for me. 

If he had died—God knows I did not wish 
him to die—but if he had died, she must have 
loved me then; she must, in pity, have listened 
tome. And had I‘waited years ere she was 
free; yes, until she was old and faded, still I 
would have taken her to my arms, and brought 
back youth with love. 

Oh, Ermengarde! how much of hope lived 
still amid despair IT did not know until they 
told me you were dead; that in the flesh I 
might look upon your face no more. 

And then my life was ended, my restlessness 
forever stilled. 1 went then to the land of her 
adoption—the land where she had lived and 
loved. In the cold winter evening I stood 
without the house where she had lived her 
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married life; where she had borne children, 
wept, smiled,, suffered, been happy. Through 
the windows I saw the fires glow, and ehildish 
faces gathered round. I could not look at that. 
I turned away to where, a few yards off, in the 
church’s shadow, she had found her last home. 
The bells. were ringing the Angelus; their 
silver voices borne through the cold, still air, 
alone broke the silence of the spot. Even my 
fuotsteps, falling on the deep snow, made no 
seund. Then, midway. between her church and 
home, wasthe casket of my lost jewel. No head- 
stone marked the mound; a fall of snow, cold 
as her chastity, covered it.. As I approached, 
two men passed out. I knew them both, one was 
Hermann, the other her. husband. 

Their hands had laid that garland of fresh 
flowers upon her grave; their footsteps were 
upon the surrounding snow. Even here she is 
not mine alone, No! The red gleam which 
rests upon the foot of the grave,,comes from 
the home where she lived and died; where 
he, that man she loved, lives still. There sit 
her children—his and hers—close at his side, 
the sweet memory.of years of married life 
clinging to everything he touches. 

Oh, Alexis Sankavitete! Alexis Sankavitete! 
you could afford to lose, for you once possessed 
her! It is. I, despised, unloved, unsatisfied, 
who have the right to violate this monumental 
calm with cries and tears, to rave against this 
barrier of earth and snow, which divides her 
from my arms, 

She is cold, but I would warm her in my 
breast; pale, lifeless, but I would bring roses 
back to those blanched cheeks with kisses. I 
would keep death, ‘corruption, at bay with a 
love stronger than either. Am I raving? I 
would not rave. I would drink in calmness 
the last dregs in my cup of woe. It.is true, 
she is dead, this earth at my feet received her 
fair body, the heayens above a soul as fair. 





Strange mystery of our humanity, this linking 
of crumbling dust. with the high heavens; the 
breath of God with perishable clay ; yet not so 
strange in such an one as she, where g supreme 
genius and a soul of fire inform so fair, ao 
transparent an earthly tabernacle. in the 
resurrection she will wear, I think, unchanged, 
though stripped of its mortality, the outward 
beauty which I held so dear. But that mystic 
reunion is ages distant, and the loveliness I s9 
longed after, is resolving into dust. Once more 
I turn my glance toward heaven, Qh, Ermen- 
garde! in which of those bright spheres do you 
dwell? Where is that paradise where, far ang 
safe, God keeps his saints until the resurrec- 
tion-day.? I, too, would drop. my. body in the 
cold, earth; I would cross the river of death, 
and search throughout the ages. of eternity if, 
at the last, I might hold. you once more in my 
arms. Vain hope! In the highest heaven; in 
the farthest sphere to which the souls of the 
redeemed attain in their progress onward, you 
would turn from me to him you loved here on 
earth. Neither on earth nor in heaven, then, 
shall I call you mine!. Sweet love of all my 
years! bright vision of ‘‘ excelling excellence!” 
God sent you here on earth to. show how fair 
a thing true womanhood could be! And witha 
great love I have loved you; with a love un- 
dying as my soul, I love you still. 

Yet, I may not glory in that love. All men 
who saw you, loved you, well; worshipped you 
with worship wild and deep as mine; but, per- 
haps, never loved you as I have loved you 
Others, perhaps, who failed to win you, may 
have loved some other woman, I but you alone 
forever. No other has so longed after you, 
adored you. No other has poured out youth, 
and hope, and genius, all he had of 1ife and 
love, in one libation at your feet. 

And I would not recall it, even if I could, 
Ermengarde! 





TEACH ME TO FORGET. 





BY ELLEN STANHOPE. 





Ox! ask me not to sing the songs 
I sang in former yeare ; 

I could not sing those songs to-day, 
Except through falling tears. 

In ‘calmer hours their tones may dwell 
Within my memory yet; 

But, oh! to-day my heart is sad, 
And fain would I forget. 

You tell me to forget the past, 
And all its wrongs forgive; 

And never shall a thought mkind 
Withia my memory live. 





But still the thought of happier years 
Will linger with me yet— 

"Tis easy to forgive the past, 
But not so to forget. 

"Tis vain to think of former days 
We now can know no more, 

Or seck again the happy hours 
We passed in days of yore. 

The years that dimmed my eyes with tears 
Will linger with me yet: 

As thou hast caused those tears to flow, 
Now teach me to forget. 
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BY E. B. RIPLEY. 





z. 

Ar her father’s death, everything devolved 
on Margaret. Her mother was utterly overcome 
by the shock, and, far from affording the young 
girl the least support, was but another burden 
on her hands. The boys, hastily summoned 
from school and college, looked in their be- 
wilderment and grief to her. In the midst of 
her own sorrow, she soothed, as far as she 
might, the bitterness of theirs. 

The funeral over, came the inevitable dis- 
cussion of affairs. Mr. Leighton’s income had 
been good, but the greater part of it died with 
him; very little property had been accumulated 
on which the family could rely. As te be- 
came evident, one cherished plan after andther 
was given up. Edmund must leave college, it 
was plain, and devote himselfto some remunera- 
tive pursuit. Margaret felt this almost as much 
as did the youth himself, for she had great pride 
in his talent and faith in his future. She tried, 
but in vain, to discover some feasible method 
of continuing him at his studies. Robert was 
willing enough to give up school and accept a 
situation in the counting-house of a friend. 
But then there were her, mother and the two 
little girls—the helpless, invalid mother; the 
children, who were still to be educated, brought 
forward to an age when they could care for 
themselves. The means for doiug it were ut- 
terly inadequate, and as Margaret recognized 
this fact, her own part in the sacrifices of the 
time became painfully apparent. 

It was just six months since she had engaged 
herself to Philip Hearn. How entirely happy 
had been the first days of that engagement! 
Through all the sorrow of these weeks what 


folace she had found in his affection! And 


now to give it all up! Howcould she? She 
racke& her brain for an alternative and found 
none. If it were in any way possible, the little 
capital must be preserved intact; and to do 
it, some means of eking out the income must 
be contrived. The boys had, for the present, 
enough on their hands—upen her the responsi- 
bility devolved. She could not forsake them 
and seek happiness in her own way; it was a 
selfishness of which she was incapable. And 
to take them all with her to a new home—to 
impose such a burden on a husband; that, too, 





was impossible. One simple solution of the 
difficulty appeared—to sacrifice herself. Then 
she could stay at home, could care for them 
all; husband, to the utmost, their scanty means, 
and earn what she could to add to them. 

She had not expected that Philip would ac- 
quiesce, quietly, in this arrangement, but she 
was hardly prepared for such determined op- 
position. How much it cost her to argue against 
him, and herself! He urged, first, their im- 
mediate marriage; finding her unyielding on 
that point, he took another tone. 

“I will wait, then,” he said, “and you 
yourself shall set the limit. How long will it 
be before you consider yourself at. liberty? 
before your sisters can take charge of the house 
and of your mother?” 

Margaret shook her head, sadly. ‘Too long 
for you to wait,” she said. 

‘That is not an answer to my question.” 

‘“‘Helen is eight, and Gracie ten; you can see 
it is hopeless.” 

‘‘Not at.all. Six or seven years will surely 
be sufficient; and I will wait ten, if you say I 
must. Anything, rather than give you up.” 

Margaret’s eyes thanked him, though her 
lips still refused assent. 

“And you leave unconsidered all the for- 
tunate chances,” he continued. ‘Your mother 
may regain her health and be able to guide 
her own house and the children. The boys 
may so prosper that no efforts on your part 
will be necessary. Waitand see. I ask nothing 
of you but delay.” 

It was hard for Margaret to resist the temp- 
tation. But, no! she would not hold him, all 
through his youth, to an engagement that 
promised go little to his advantage. If he 
should see any whom he could prefer, he should 
not feel himself fettered and give up his wishes 
for her sake—should not come back, when the 
ten years were over, to keep faith with a dower- 
less and faded bride. She was firm in her de- 
cision. Philip, not unnaturally, was indignant; 
he accused her of self-will and of indifference. 
Self-will! when she would have given the 
world to yield. Indifference! when her 
heart cried out, every moment, against her 
reasons. 

He went away—not tenderly} and Margaret 
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was left to find what consolation she could in 
the belief that she had acted for the best. 


IT.-: 

Occupation is said to be the surest remedy 
for grief. If so, Margaret’s should soon have 
been allayed. But, busy as she was, she found 
time to remember and to suffer. 

“Philip Hearn has not been here for a long 
time, it seems to me,’’ Mrs. Leighton observed, 
one day. 

‘«*No, mamma.” 

“It is very strange that he should choose 
such a time to neglect you, Margaret.” 

“It is not neglect, motber; it is by my own 
wish that he has ceased tocome. I have not 
liked to trouble you with it, or you should have 
known before.” And she briefly explained the 
new aspect which their relations had assumed. 
Mrs. Leighton’s mind was divided, as she list- 
ened. Philip was a promising young man, and 
it was a pity that Margaret should give up her 
prospects; still, the convenience of the arrange- 
ment struck her very acceptably. Margaret 
could now devote herself to her own family, 
who had certainly the best claim upon her; 
and there would be no outside considerations 
or interests to interfere. ‘I must have been 
mistaken, though,” she thought, ‘‘in fancying 
her so attached to Philip. Ifshe had been, she 
could not have given him up so readily. J 
never could have done it; butthen, Margaret 
isn’t like me. Well, these cold-hearted people ; 
have the most comfortable time, after all.” 

“T hope, mother, you do not disapprove what 
I have done,” said Margaret, anxiously. 

‘‘Disapprove? Oh, no, dear! I think it was 
all for the best, if you could doit. lam sure 
we shall be glad to have you to ourselves again. 
But you might have left him a little hope, 
Maggie; you might have said that, in case of 
any fortunate circumstance occurring, or some 
unlooked-for turn in our affairs, you would re- 
new the engagement.”’ 

‘‘But don’t you see, mother, that it would bo 
only another way of binding him? He would 
have been very glad of such an opportunity, 
and would have considered himself still pledged 
and waiting for better times.’ 

“Very well, dear; you know best what 
suits you. I must speak to the doetor about 

my drops, the next time he comes, They are 
affecting my appetite; and yet I don’t know 
how I am to rest without them. There is the 


nenernetinisnceaial 
“Tam, mamma,” she answered, kissing the 


pale, pretty cheek. Mrs. Leighton had been 
beautiful in youth, and still retained many 
traces of’ her charms: Perhaps she had never 
a fonder admirer than her daughter. 

“I believe I could sleep now,” she said, 
“Draw down the curtain, please, and throw 
shawl over my feet. I'll not keep you any 
longer; and don’t trouble yourself to come up. 
I will ring if I need anything.” 

Margaret went down. She had told her story 
and received her sympathy—all she was likely 
to receive, if not all she longed for. Perhaps 
it was for the best, she told herself; perhaps 
any warmer expression might have overcome 
her, unfitted her for all she bad todo. Poor 
mamma! She.had been ill so long that any- 
thing outside her own room seemed strange and 
foreign to her; probably to any one who 
suffered much bodily pain, mere matters of 
feeli did not look very important. Her 
thous flew back, how sadly, how fondly, to 
that last happy evening with the dear father— 
the evening before that dreadful day which 
had seen him cut down in the midst of health 
and strength. Could it be that all that love 
hed vanished utterly from the world? That 
he, safe in the serene heavens, cared no longer 
for the sorrows of those, he had left behind? 
Oh! to see him just once more! To feel once 
again the rest and protection of his presence! 


Trl, 


Maraaret’s life soon assumed its routine, 
With the aid of her little sisters she performed 
the labors of the household, and found, or took, 
time to give lessons in music to a few pupils. 
With the means thus saved and earned, she 
hoped to get through the year without trench- 
ing on their slender capital. 

The invalid’s room was the center of the 
family; everything was arranged with refer- 
ence to it, that mamma might not feel the dis- 
comforts of their altered fortunes. Margaret 
could no longer devote her time to the work of 
nursing, but Grace and Helen were trained to 
fill her place. Mrs. Leighton, little as her 
thoughts were busied with ordinary affairs, 
had shrunk from having Margaret undertake 
domestic labor. It was such acoming-down in 
the world, such aconfession of poverty! Could 
she not take more scholars, and contrive to 
keep, at any rate, one servant? But Margaret, 
who had looked the field carefully over, was 





difficulty—what helps in one direction, hurts 
in another. Be thankful, Margaret, that you 
keep your health, at any rate.” 


convinced that her own plan was the safest. 
Moreover, she was unwilling to expose to & 
stranger the economies she was obliged to pra 
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tise’ Of these her mother knew little. It was 
not difficult to keep them from her; her recluse 
life gave her few opportunities of observation, 
and she did not inquire closely into the details 
of the menage. While her own little repasts 
were served as usual; while she missed no com- 
fort to which she had been accustomed, it never 
occurred to her that the ways of the remainder 
of the family were different from what they 
had always been. The children bore the 
change well; but they.could not help casting 
wistful glances, sometimes, at the delicate fare 
which contrasted so strongly with their own. 
Margaret felt for them, and contrived, as often 
as she could, some simple little treat; or if 
this was out of her power, seasoned the plain 
viands with a extra portion of cheerfulness and 
companionable talk; comforting herself with 
the thought that what they lost in material 
gratifications they gained in self-discipline and 
thoughtfulness for others. 

From their brothers she heard often. Robert 
had taken kindly to the change in his pros- 
pects, and wrote in buoyant strain of all he 
meant to do, ere long, to,advance his own and 
the family fortunes. Edmund, less, confident, 
still hoped, another year, to lighten his sister’s 
burdens. Both wrote affectionately; to both, 
home was still the chief place, the most to be 
desired; and in that home she was supreme. 
It was she who planned, provided, decided all; 
to whom the rest looked as their authority 
and protection. There was comfort in this, 
surely; it was much to be so useful, so import- 
ant.) But was it enough? Could it quite fill a 
young heart and content it utterly? Perhaps 
it would not have done so but for a sécret, 
half-acknowledged hope. - Philip had left her, 
as has been said, in some displeasure, but a little 
reflection made him do her justice. He wrote 
then a long, earnest letter, saying that she 
could not, at any rate, prevent his constancy. 
He should wait, and watch for the first ray of 
hope. Meanwhile, he kept up a correspond- 
ence with Robert, through whom he learned 
and communicated any news of importance. 

Margaret had read the letter a hundred 
times, more or less; and every time she said to 
herself, «‘ He thinks so now, but will he in six 
or seven years? He may see many who are a 
great deal more attractive than I—~and those 
‘who have fortune and connections—to marry 
whom would aid and advance him. Not that 
he would ever marry for such reasons; but he 
might like such a person. And I shall be get- 
ting older; when he sees’ me, he may find me 


pend upon it. It is only reasonable to suppose 
that he may tire of waiting. Dear Philip!” 
And then she thought how good he was, how 
constant, and how generous; and, spite of all 
these prudent. resolutions, kept her faith in him. 
- He came to the place within a year, visiting an 
old friend of his family. ‘I shall not lose sight 
of you,” he said, to Margaret, ‘though you 
are such a despot.! I suppose you will hardly 
forbid me the town.” ; 
‘No,’ she answered, smiling. ‘I have not 
the least desire to do so.” 

“IT don’t trust you. I believe you would like 
to pass a sortof five-mile act, forbidding me to 
come near any city, village, or fortified town 
that contained you. Oh, Margaret!’ he added, 
more seriously, ‘how cold and discreet you 
are! Can’t you bestow just a crunib of en- 
couragement? I give you everything—not 
much, perhaps, but all I have, and get nothing 
in return. Do you call that generous?’’ 

Margaret trembled. It was easier to be firm in 
Philip’s absence than when his voice sounded 
in her ears, and her own wishes all the time 
seconded his pleading. . This time, however, 
circumstances decided for her ;'some one came 
in, and the conversation was interrupted. 
When they next met, she had resoived afresh. 

«It is the merest matter of form,” he de- 
clared, at length. ‘Iam engaged to you;‘and . 
all you gain is to deprive us of the pleasure we 
should have in belonging openly to each 
other.” 


IV. 

Four years went by. The children grew tall 
and helpful. The boys, in their separate ways, 
were prospering—with a modest prosperity, it 
is true, but such as they wére eager to share 
with those at home. Margaret’s efforts sufficed, 
as she had hoped, to meet inevitable wants, 
and the means which her brothers contributed, 
served to add to the comforts of the household, 
and give the girls the advantages which their 
increasing years demanded. Economies, though 
strict; were no longer so grinding as at first. 
Margaret had become accustomed to her posi- 
tion, and a hundred things, once difficult and 
perplexing, were now met with perfect ease. 
Ia Mrs. Leighton’s health there had been some 
slight improvement, and the daughters were 
left more at liberty than for years previous. 
Altogether, the world was brighter, the pros- 
pects. more clreering than at any time since 
their great/calamity. Margaret sometimes 4l- 
lowed herself to think that in another year or 





hanged. No; it would be most unwise to de- 


two, if all went well, and Philip still wished 
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it, there need: be no serious obstacle to their 
marriage. 

She sat, one afternoon, busy with her sew- 
ing, her thoughts straying involuntarily toward 
, the future, when Helen came in. There was 
; something peculiar in ‘her manner. 

‘“‘Why do you look at me so mysteriously ?”’ 
Margaret asked, half smiling. 

Helen was troubled. ‘I ‘don’t like’ to tell 
you,”’ she said; ‘and still, perhaps, you ought 
to know. I have been at the Seymours, this 
afternoon, and Julia has just come home from 
spending a week at A——, with Emily Deane. 
Emily has been in Chicago for two or thzee 
months past, and she heard a good deal about 
Philip. She did not see him, for she never 
knew him here, and her friends were not ac- 
quainted with him——-” She paused. 

“‘Very well,’’ said Margaret; ‘go on.” 

“But she heard—oh, Margaret! I hope it 
isn’t true; I don’t believe it can be—that he 
was attentive to a young lady there, and people 
thought they would be married very soon.” 

Margaret turned deadly pale, but controlled 
herself. ‘Did you hear more?’’ she asked. 


“Only a little—about the girl. That she was 
very pretty, and accomplished, and very young; 
only just out of school. I shouldn’t think Philip 


would want any one like that.” 

““Why not ?’’ said Margaret, trying to smile. 
“There is no harm in being young, surely.” 

‘*No; but—no matter. | Her father is very 
well-off, it seems, and she is an only daughter ; 
so that people said it would be a good thing 
for Philip. Oh, Maggie, I hope it isn’t true!” 

“There is no reason why it should not be 
true,” said Margaret, slowly, balancing the 
probabilities in her own mind. She had told 
herself, many a time, that this was what sho 
had toexpect. And yet—oh, how foolish she had 
been—she had hoped on, trusting in Philip’s 
love for her. It was her own fault. She would 
not allow him to bind himself, and he had only 
used his freedom, Yet.the very last time they 
met—but it would not do to think of that. He 
might have told them, though; they were old 
friends; they should not-have been left to learn 
such a thing from:common rumor. The next 
moment she owned in candor that it was not a 
topic he could well broach to them, Suchia 
young girl, too! Ah, yes! there was a charm 
in that first freshness of youth, and she, with 
her twenty-five years, had lost it forever. 
Then sudden incredulity came over her. It is 
not so; it cannot be so, she thought, There 
was some mistake; reports were so little to be 
trusted. 





ae 
If she could ‘but know the truth! And>she 
looked with anxiety for Robert’s next letter, 
which ‘must, she thought, throw some light 
upon the question. 

It came at last—a’ newspaper with it, «] , 
wonder what he has sent this for?” exclaimed © 
Grace, opening it, as Margaret read the letter. | 
“It must be something especial. Oh, here isa 
marked paragraph!” She laid down the sheet 
with a look of dismay. : 

Margaret had no need to ask. She had 
learned already from her letter why the paper 
was sent, and what it contained. 

‘““My dearest sister,’’ Robert wrote, “I don’t 
know how this will affect you. Without talking 
much of the matter, Philip always gave me to 
understand that he considered himself engaged 
to you, and should urge you to marry him as soon 
as home-cares left you more at liberty. Lown [ 
never supposed that he would urge in vain, and 
looked upon the affair as settled. Perhaps I 
was mistaken ; Iam sure, I hope'so. I cannot 
but think he has behaved ll ‘to us—very ill. 
His last letter, dated not a week ago, contained 
not the slightest intimation of anything ‘of the 
kind. I had not answered it, and shall never 
do so, now. If he could leave us to learn 
this event from the newspapers, eur corres- 
pondence cannot ‘be very valuable to him.” 

Grace and Helen echoed the exclamation. 
They looked again and again at the little para- 
graph, as if something new could be elicited 
from it, but found nothing save the one uncom- 
promising fact, that Philip Hearn, of Chicago, 
had been married, on a'certain day, by a cer- 
tain clergyman, to Mary, etc., etc. 

Margaret made no comment. Suspense was 
now ended, indeed; but till this moment she 
had not known how her whole future had been 
identified with Philip; this moment, which 
forced ‘her to relinquish even his friendship; 
to feel that she had no.longer right to ‘any in- 
terest in him. She was devoid of neither 
pride nor courage; she made no moan over her 
sorrow, even to those who felt for and with her. 
After the first shock, she gathered up her 
strength and went resolutely about her duties. 
Nothing was omitted—nothing slighted; but 
the heart was gone out of all; the world looked 
so weary and hard. 

Thus a week or two went by—long, dreary 
weeks. Then, as she sat one day in her room, 
trying to fix her thoughts on the letter she was 
writing, Helen came in, greatly excited. 

“Oh, Margaret!” sheexclaimed,‘‘do youknow | 
what has happened? Philip is down stairs?. 

Margaret sank on a seat almost fainting. 
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How was she ever to meet him? Why couldn’t 
he stay away and spare her this, at any rate? 
Yet, since he was here, it would We best -to ske 
him, not to appear to dread the meeting; best 
too, to have it over as soon as possible. 

He came forward to greet her, just as of old. 
He seemed the same Philip she had known and 
Jove all these years. She wished to show no 
eoldness—nothing that should lead him to think 
she felt a right to complain; but it was impos- 
gible that the constraint should not be visible 
inher manner Philip speedily observed it. 

“Are you quite well,” he asked. 

“Quite well,’’ she replied, trying to be na- 
tural and at ease. “ Have you been here long?” 

«“Qnly an hour or two, as you might have 
guessed,” he said, smiling. ‘I am never here 
very long without making you aware of it.” 

And he could speak thus, as if nothing had 
happened! Itwas quitetime, Margaretthought, 
toremind him of their altered relations. 

“Mrs: Hearnvis with you, I suppose?” she 
asked, in a voice which she strove to render 
perfectly calm and steady. 

“Excuse me,” said Philip, perplexed, “I 
don’t understand,” 1 

She repeated the question. 

“Margaret !’’ he cried, excitedly, rising and 
standing before her, ‘‘what do you mean?” 

“We. saw it in the paper,” she explained, 
rather confusedly, ‘‘and I thought you would 
not be here alone.” 

Philip put his hands behind him and looked 
at her with a bitter smile. 

“Yes, you saw it in the paper! and that was 
enough, of course. If you had seen that 1 
committed forgery, or marder, it would never } 
haveocourred to you to doubtit. Being printed, 
itmust be true!” 

“Oh; Philip, you know we would not! 
this was so different.” 

“Different? Yes! But you ought to have felt 
the impossibility even more: Is this all your | 
faith in me, Margaret? all I deserved of you, 





But 


‘good fellow, I believe. 





after these years of constancy ?” 


“‘Don’t be angry,’’ she entreated. ‘Then it 
isn’t true ?” 

‘Jt id toue/thata'Philip Hearn was married, 
in Chicago. I don’t know him, but he is a very 
Once or twice we have 
received each other’s letters. I read the notice, 
myself, and thought that by-and-by Cer- 
taidly, I could not have dreamed that any friend 
of mine would suspect me of being the:person. 
Robert, too,” he added; “he has not answered 
my lastletter. [suppose hesawthe paper, also.” 

“«Yes,” Margaret admitted. ‘Don’t blame 
us too severely.. There was your name, your 
residence—what could we think ?” 

“ You ought'to have thought anything, rather 
than have credited an impossibility.” 

“Tamvery sorry,” she said, humbly, holding 
out her hand. 

And she was sincere ‘in saying so; she re- 
gretted to displease him. But it was a sorrow 
so light in comparison with what she had been 
enduring for the last few weeks, that it seemed 
very like happiness. 

Philip was propitiated, in time; but would 
accord his full forgiveness only upon one con- 
dition—Margaret must consent to marry him, 
as'soon as the necessary preparations could be 
made. ‘He should never trust her out of sight 
again, for any length of time, since ‘it was im- 
possible to foresee what dreddful things she 
might be imagining against him!’ ‘It was re- 
quisitée that he should be always close at hand, 
and ready ‘to explain away any suspicious cir- 
eumstance that arose. 

Margaret laughed at this reasoning, and 
suggested numerous objections to the plan, but 
Phitip overruled them all. She should arrange 
as she chose; leave her mother and sisters, or 
take them with her ; receive them into her own 
home, or provide ‘another for them, near at 
hand. Only, one thing was settled—she could 
be allowed such dangerous liberty no longer. 
And Margaret protested against such despot- 
ism—but submitted; and then, of course, there 
was another Marriace Notices. 
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BY T. c. IRWIN. 


Tnose days of settled Autumn, warm and rare, 
Are sanctuaries of memory and prayer ; 

For when by morning roads the rustling leaves 
Gleam in the sunlight, cheery and simple-clear, 

Lo! soon the village church-bells’ swinging sound 
Floats undulating over the dry sheaves, 

Just as of old we heard its solemn sound, 


When life was new, and when our friends were near. 
All day the soft sun-dials peace around 

From blue hill, tree, and shrub ; the heart all day 
Beats low with pleasing sadness, and at times 

Pulsates to early pleasures past away, 
Then melts in prayer, when come again those chimes - 

Across the quiet evening, starred and gray. 





THE CROQUET SLIPPERS. 


, BY LAURA MELVILLE. 


I, nods 

Iv was a warm, dusty day,in June, when 
father, having found a good seat on,the shady 
side of the car, and deposited my bag aud wrap 
beside me, kissed me ‘‘good-by,” and, with an 
admonition, ‘‘not to get into any more scrapes,” 
left me to myself and my thoughts. 

Having cried a little, not enough to make my 
eyes red, I began to get impatient for the train 
to start; even in my then state of mind the 
gloomy depot was anything but agreeable. 

I was going, (I may as well confess the truth 
at once, ) | was.sent to Massachusetts, by father, 
to spend the summer with an old: couple, 
farmers, with whom my mother, being in ill- 
health, had once boarded. A sort of intermit- 
tent correspondence had existed until mother’s 
death, which happened some two years before 
the time of which I write. Since then we had 
heard nothing of them till father wrote, asking 
if it would be agreeable for them to receive his 
daughter into their family for a few\weeks, as, 
owing to a slight delicacy of health, etc,, etc., 
he wished her to spend a short time;in the 
seclusion and quiet. of the country; then a letter 
came with a. hearty invitation for, me, and 
father also, if he could spare the time, to make 
their house our home for as. long a peed as we 
could be contented. 

I had no idea of being ‘ contented, ” sent off 
as I was in order to break up what father called 
“a sentimental, childish fancy,” that had 
pprung.up between my cousin Charlie and me. 

Charlie was studying medicine with father, 
and lived in the same house with us, and, of 
course, we were thrown ‘much together. Ido 


not think father would have hindered the match, « 


for Charlie was talented, fine-looking, compara- 
tively rich, had he not been my cousin. » But 
father had a dislike, almost a horror, of cousins 
marrying; and the very day he found we were 
‘‘making eyes’’ at each other, he wrete that 
letter to Mr. Henderson. 

As I sat thinking—having just come to the 
determination to remain true to Charlie forever, 
in spite of persecution—I became conscious of 
the fixed gaze of a pair of dark eyes; which 
were visible over the top of anewspaper. Now, 
I should not have cared a speck about those 
eyes, had they belonged to one of my own sex; 
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but, unfortunately, they didn’t, so, I blushed, 
(I always did blush ridiculously easy,) and 
tried, to look very unconsciously out of the 
window. 

My thoughts once diverted, Charlie and all 
my troubles. were soon forgotten, and, afters 
few minutes, I could not help stealing a glance 
to see if that impudent fellow was still Staring 
atme. No; his eyes were fixed upon his paper, 
and the long, dark lashes, too handsome ‘for 4 
man, lay against his cheek. After several ¢o. 
vert glances, 1 began to, wish that. he would 
lower his paper, that. I might see the rest of 
his face—it must be handsome with such a pair 
of eyes. 

Pshaw! What had I to do, with any man’s 
eyes, except Charlie’s; s0,I looked out of the 
window again, and tried to.-bring amy mind to 
a proper degree of melaneholy.; It;would not 
do, however, and my eyés, stole: back to my 
neighbor across, the aisle. There! he ‘had 
lowered; his. paper, and his face. was \plainly 
visible—not a handsome one, I was. a little 
disappointed in this at first—but a fine, strong 


} face, with a nose slightly Roman, and a heavy, 


dark-brown mustache. I enjoyed looking at 
him, being something of a physiognomist, and 
remained scarcely conscious that 1 was the one 
who now “stared impudently,”’ until he again 
raised his eyes. 

As I turned away, I saw that he was rising, 
and I felt instinctively that he was. going to 
speak to me; my heart leaped to my throat, I 
clenched my hands together, and felt the blood 
surge into my face. He crossed the aisle, and 
bending over, said, gently and respectfully, 
even now I recall the gentleness and perfect 
respect in-his tones, 

‘You looked so lonely, that I thought I would 
venture to offer you this magazine.” 

As he held it toward me, my self-possession 
returned, and, throwing back my head with 
what I considered a very dignified gesture, 

«Thank you,” I said, “I have literature in 
my satchell if I wish to read.” 

He bowed, smiled slightly, bit his lip, as if 
to hide the smile, and returned to his seat. I 
felt very uncomfortable, I scarcely knew why. 
His manner bad so well revealed ‘the perfect 
gentleman, that I need not have been afraid to 
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receive his advances with a little more gracious- 


ness. He laughed at me, too; Ihad made my- 
self ridiculous in his eyes. .Bother! I was 


always doing something that I afterward re- 


gretted, 
I sat and quarreled with myself, while the 


minutes passed and lengthened into hours, I 
never moved. It seemed as if I could think of 
nothing else but the full tones and handsome 
eyes of the stranger. 


Presently, he came again to take my cup and 
plate; he seemed to wish to linger, but the 
‘all aboard!’ of the sturdy conductor started 
him off. 

How I wished that I could ask him to sit 
beside me, but it would not be proper. What 
would Charlie say if hé knew how my thoughts 
were. wandering. Poor Charlie! Was I be- 
; coming fickle? I, who had always so strongly ~ 
| professed and advocated constancy! Nonsense! 





“Stop twenty minutes for dinner!” roared j Charlie ‘possessed .my love; but*was that & 


the conductor, and slammed the door violently. 
Istarted. Dear me: I wasso hungry! How 
good a cup of coffee would taste; but I was 
afraid to go into that great eating-room alone. 
Isighed, and leaned my head upon my hand. 
Iexpect I looked weary and. disconsolate, for 
“Mr. Impudence,” as I had mentally desig- 
nated him, who .was just going out, stopped, 
looked at me rather doubtfully, and then, in 
spite of his former repulse, approached. 

“Tf I can be of any service,” he said, ‘pray, 
command,me.” Then, before I could reply, 
“would you go into the saloon with me, or shall 
I bring you something?” 

“Tt seems so much trouble to give you,” I 
said, blushing; “but if you could get me some- 
thing to drink—tea or coffee—I should be ex- 
ceedingly obliged; I so dislike going in there 
among all the crowd,” , 

He smiled fully now, showing a set of white 
teeth, and owned that it. was disagreeable, 
especially to a lady. . 

As I looked after him, I wondered if he was 
going as far as ‘‘Melford,” it would be so 
pleasant to know that there was some one near 
who took an interest, however slight, in me. 
Instinctively, I felt that I could trust him. 

While he was gone, I took, a hand-glass out 
of my bag in order to have a peep at myself. 
Horrors! what a fright! My dress was covered 
with dust, my hat was awry, there was a black 
dab across my nose, and my neck was as grimy 
a8 a coal-heavers. I straightened my hat, 
brushed myself off with my handkerchief, and 
endeavored to remove the black from my nose; 
but the more I rubbed the larger it grew. 1 
was in despair, Suppose ‘Mr. Impudence” 
should come just.at this critical,moment? I 
moistened my handkerchief with my Cologne- 
bottle, and tried again. He was: coming! A 
few more vigorous rubs and the smear dis- 
appeared; but a red, nose was decidedly un- 
becoming. 

I expect I looked. guilty, for he eyed me 
curiously as he -handed, in by the window a 
Gouple of biscuits and a cup of coffee. 


‘reason that other men should not claim my 
admiration and :respect. 

; All day the air had been exceedingly oppres- 
sive, and now black clouds began te gather in 

; the west, and low, distant murmurs were heard 

at intervals, forboding a thunder storm. 

My only hope was, that it would not break 
until I arrived, at least, at the station. Vain 
hope! The clouds grew larger and blacker 
till they obscured the whole sky; lightning 
darted hither and thither, followed by peal 
after peal of thunder, and the rain poured in 


torrents. 
I thought that, the storm being so violent, it 


would soon expend itself; but there had been 
very little rain for a fortnight, and it seemed 
determined to make up for lost time. Instead 
of abating, the storm grew worse, and, in the 
meantime, I was fast nearing my destination, 

‘‘Stramwell!” shouted the conductor. I con- 
sulied my time-table, and found that Melford 
was the next station, with about forty minutes 
bet ween. 

Would the rain never stop! Suppose they 
had an open wagon; ,or suppose there was no 
wagon there at all to meet me. But why an- 
ticipate trouble, it was time enough to fret 
when it came. 

Only five minutes more! I put on my “ water- 
proof,’’ and gathered up my various articles of 
luggage. . Even in my nervousness I noticed 
that the stranger arose and walked out on the 
platform—to view the weather, perhaps! 

‘Melford!’ I gathered my skirts about 
me, pulled the hood of my ‘‘ water-proof” over 
my head, and hurried out of the car. 

«Mr. Impadence” assisted me to alight, and 
held an umbrella over my head until I was 
under shelter. 

“Do you expect a carriage here to meet 
you?” he said, kindly. 

I shook my head, and looked about me. The 
station was very small, and very desolate; one 
room with three large windows, through which 
the rain beat as freely as if they had had no 
sashes. There was no sign of a vehicle of any 
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kind, though I scanned the road as far as eye 
could reach. We had’ stood but an instant, 
when the locomotive gave @ snort and a whis- 
tle, and began to move. 

I stretched out my hand to my friend. “‘You 
have been very kind'to me,” T said, my voice 
trembling at the thought of his going, “and I 
thank you very much. The train is leaving, 
and you must leave also. Good-by.” 

He took my hand. ‘Do you think I can 
leave a lady in sucha plight? I cannot go till 
I see you safely on your way.” 

I expostulated ; I insisted he should go; but 
he was obdurate, and in the meantime the 
train whisked out of sight and left us. 

I was embarrassed. I think any young lady 
of seventeen would have been embarrassed 
under the circumstances; but my friend (how 
pleasant the title sounded) was as cool as a 
cucumber. He asked me what distance I had 
to ride. Idid not know; but thought about 
five or six miles. 

I suppose a family lived over head, for we 
heard,a great trampling of little feet. 

My companion knocked on the wall, and 
brought from the upper regions, not an angel, 
but a burly man, in cowhide boots and black 
corduroys. I kept as far from him as possible, 
for I never could abide the smell of corduroys. 
He apologized for not coming down sooner; 
said he “thought Bill was here.” He gave the 
information that the nearest farm-house was 
two miles distant, and no conveyance to be had 
any nearer. If we waited till six o’elock, we 
might be accommodated, for old farmer Green 
had a ‘‘tew-seat con-arne” that he called a 
+*buss,” and he sometimes came to the station 
of an evening, to sce if there “‘moughn’t be 
someun what’ wanted a lift.” 

My friend consulted his time-table. ‘There 
is a train stops here at six,’ he said, ‘‘ which 
I must take, if possible, and I want to see you 
safe before I go.” Turning to the countryman, 
‘‘ How far did you say it was tothe nearest 
farmhouse ?” 

+*Wall—let’s—see: ‘There’s farmer Green, 
as I told you on, he lives nigh on tew miles 
over there, and then there’s them Higgenses, 
they live tew miles and @ piece in tother direc- 
tion; but I wouldn’t advise yew to try ’em— 
them Higgenses be an awful set; ‘an’ there’s 
the widder Briggs, yew ken see the house ef yew 
speer over the hill: Nowshemought let yew lev 
her ole dapple nag and rockaway. Be ye goin’ 
fur ?’’ he added with an inquisitive glance at me. 

*‘T am going to Squire Henderson's,” I an- 
swered, ‘‘do you know where that is?” 


NNN Ay, 
“Oh! law sakes, yes! He lives nigh on six 


miles, and old marm Henderson Was took with 
the gripes last night, an” mebby thet’s the reg. 
son they didn’t send to fetch ye.” 

I turned away to hide a smile, and my com. 
panion’s voice Was unsteady with suppressed 
laughter, as he said he thought he would try 
the “ widder Briggs.” 

I did not, ‘at first, comprehend what he was 
about to do, until he buttoned his coat tight 
across his chest, tucked the ‘legs of his panta- 
loons into his boots, and asked me if I could 
wait there for half, or perhaps three-quarters 
of an hour: then I understood that he, and not 
the countryman, was going out in the driving 
storm for me. 

“T canaot let you go,” I said, earnestly, “it 
is too much to expect of any one; you will get 
wet to the skin. I will-wait here until farmer 
Green comes, or, if he should fail, I am sure 
this man will get some: kind of a conveyance 
for me.” 

“Pshaw! It is nothing; and if T should 
leave you thus, you niight be obliged to remain 
here all night. Do not think anything more 
about the ‘trouble,’ but wish me *Godspeed!’ 
I shall be back as soon as possible.” 

He touched his hat and was gone. I watched 
him over the ‘till.’ What a fix to be in! 
Father’s parting words, ‘Don’t get into any 
more scrapes,” occurred to me. Certainly, 
this scrape was not of’ my own invention. 

How slowly the time dragged along! 1 
looked at my watch every two minutes, and at 
the brow of the hill in the intervals. The cor- 
duroys ‘had ascended to the upper regions 
again, and’ IT heard’a gruff voite in lively dis- 
pute with a shrill female one. At length the 
rain ceased, the’ sun ‘came out with renewed 
splendor, and the birds began to sing, and hop 
about in the trees that surrounded the station. 

Something appeared on the top of the hill; 
I strained my eyes to the utmost. It was a top- 
wagon. Was that the “‘widder Briggs’ con- 
sarn?” It wound slowly down the hill, and 
drove up to the station. On the front seat was 
my friend, and by his side a bright-looking 
farmer's lad of about my own age. How much 
older girls are at seventeen than boys. 

I went out upon the platform to welcome 
them. “Did'you have much trouble in getting 
the wagon?” T asked, more for the sake of 
saying something’ than’ from a desire for in- 
formation. 

“No,” he answéred, springing out “the 
widow Briggs lent me it ‘immediately she 





heard there was a lady in distress. Allow me.” 
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As he assisted me. into the, carriage, I ex- 


ed my gratitude for his services, and my 
regret that he would lose so much time on my, 
account. ‘How can I thank you;enough!” I, 


said, warmly. ' 
«By accepting my card, and giving me a 


' hope that our acquaintance may be renewed at 


some future time. Do not. be. offended,” he 


 gontinued; ‘ but-I have known. your father for 


anumber of years, and he has often spoken of 
making me acquainted, with his daughter. Had 
[dreamed that the acquaintance would be so 
pleasant, believe me, I should have sought an 
introduction long ago.’ 

I could not choose but acknowledge the com- 
pliment, although I was considerably ‘taken 
aback”. by his announcement; and,.as, he bid 
me ‘good-by,” he pressed.a card into my hand. 

The whip cracked, the old horse, started, and 
we were off, leaving my friend alone;., I se- 
eretly watched him, until:we, passed over the 
hill, then I looked at the card: ‘Edwin H. 
Gray, barrister,’ So, this was ‘‘Gray,) the 
lawyer,” of whom father was, always talking. 
I wondered’ how he knew me.. He must: have 
seen father place me- in the car. 

My thoughts were so. busy with my new ac- 
quaintance that [ failed to note how time was 
passing, and, before,.L, thought. we had: gone 
half the distance, my charioteer drew up before 
a large, old, stone house, whieh stood without 
even a wooden fence between it-and,the road, 
and anncunced ‘‘ Squire Henderson’s!” 


II. 

It was about a,month after my arrival:at the 
farm-house, when I determined, after dinner, 
tohave a long ramble in the green woods adja- 
cent, and to meditate upom the hard fate that 
had separated Charlie and me so: long. 

Strange to say, I had’ noticed, lately, that I 
was thinking lesg and less of Charlie, and that 
I was also feeling less: compunction at the 
change than Lhad been wontto feel. Formerly, 
when I noticed that my warm love was cooling; 
lalways became; very much alarmed, and de- 
voted myself constantly, for the next few-days, 
to thoughts of my. ebsent,love ; now [ even be- 
came impatient when my conscience upbraided 
me with a want of constancy. 

This day I had decided:te devote to him, and 
to the books which he had praised. So, I 
tucked.a volume of. “Tupper” under: my arm, 
and, throwing a, thin. scarlet-cloak over the 
other arm, I set out, 

It. was intensely warm, until I reached the 
wood, and, by contrast, I found its cool shade 


delightful. I kept, near the border, for I had 
a wholesome fear of being lost. When I was.a 
child, the.story of the babes in the wood always 
affected me to tears, especially the part where 
the wolves howled so dismally. 

Presently, I found a loyely, shady place, 
through which flowed a pellucid stream, that 
murmured over a pebbly bottom. By its side 
was a fallen tree, which served as an excellent 
seat,,and spreading my cloak over it, I pre- 
pared, to enjoy myself. 

I considered that I had devoted enough time 
to Charlie during my walk; so, now I estab- 
lished, myself. upon the stump, and composed 
my mind to comfort and ‘‘ Tupper.” 

Some people donot like ‘‘Tupper;” but I must 
confess I do; he lays down the law so forcibly, 
and lets people know what they should and 
should not do, (in his opinion,) so definitely, 
that it is impossible not to feel a satisfaction 
in reading, although you may not intend to 
follow his advice in a single particular. 

I wished I had a friend such as he describes. 
I wonder if ‘‘ Edwin H. Gray, Barrister,’’ would 
not. make such a friend? I was sure he would 
fulfill the requirements, more nearly than any 
one I ever knew. What! more nearly than 
Charlie?,,. Yes;. lovers were not friends, 

As I sat musing, I thought I heard a rustling 
in the: bushes near me; I.turned, startled, but 
could see nothing. However, this broke my 
revery, and I gathered my thoughts back to 
the present. 

The sun was nearly setting, and the air had 
grown quite cool; I shivered, threw my cloak 
about me, and tucked my volume of ‘‘ Tupper” 
again under my,.arm, as I turned my face 
homeward. 

While I wended my way out of the woods, I 
reflected that I was some distance from home; 
that I was alone; that even.if I reached home 
unmolested, I would almost certainly catch 
cold, as my shoes were thin, (I had on a pair 
of croquet shippers, ) and the dew began to fall 
so early. , 

Now, my fear of being molested was non- 
sense, as, was ag safe in that quiet country as 
in my parlor at home;, but, you see, I was used 
to the ‘wicked »ways’’ of a city, and did not 
stop to.reason on the subject. 

My last objection was more serious, asa cold 
always. settled in, my head, and I would go 
about the house,-with a pocket full of handker- 
chiefs, perpetually weeping, yet never able to 
drain my ‘well of tears.” I wept not only 
like a woman, throagh my eyes, but. like a man, 





through my nose. 
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: a ~~ 
Taking all these things into consideration, ‘eMr. Impudence,” {I must still call him 80,) att 
I concluded to make a short cut across the; laughed merrily, though his face wag very the 8a 
fields, and, accordingly; I climbed a fence into } white, and said, he “thought I was fast reco- felt on 
Pe a nice meadow, where some harmless cows} vering: did I‘not think I could rise?” counta 
ee were quietly grazing at a distance. I always; I did rise, with the assistance of his strong Whe 
hee liked cows, and never felt that senseless fear } arm; but what made my feet feel so queer? | walket 
I's of them which some people display; they look } glanced down at them: IT had no shoes; oY 
ei so meek aud gentle with their soft, dark eyes My companion laughed again, seeing my jnstan 
: and sleek skins. ‘ look of blank amazement. ‘There are your He 
Re I had gone nearly across the meadow,’ when } slippers,” said he, pointing to the fence. fence, 
oe I heard, behind me, a heavy trampling, and a Sure enough, there sat my slippers on the have | 
i low, growling sound, like the rumbling of dis- } fence, as coolly as if they had not nearly been all th 
pet tant thunder. the cause of my being gored by a mad bull. better 
ih I turned, quickly, and beheld, coming toward Mr. Gray disengaged them from the board, lee 
Sk me, full tilt, one of the harmless cows, with head’; and brought them to me. i «“Y 
ts down, heels flourishing in the air, and tail Alas, poor slippers! they were both slit from Iw 
ri lashing the reeking sides. I knew in an in- } top to toe, right down the instep, and the lovely with 
stant that it was a bull, infuriated by the sight $ rosettes, with their great steel buckles, that] Mrs. 

of my red cloak, and, with a cry, I made for } had so prided myself upon, were dangling from me. 
the nearest fence. I dropped my book; lost my } the rent. “y 
hat; my comb came out, letting my hair fall I could have cried from regret, had I not 8 COT 
te upon my shoulders; and my cloak streamed} been so mortified. ; two ' 
‘ upon the air, waving a signal of combat to my “I. was near by, when your first cry startled thin; 
pursuer. On—on: he came! tearing up the; me. Seeing your danger, I ran as fast as pos- good 
ground with his hoofs; bellowing and roaring, } sible to your assistance. I reached the fence fi) 
till even nature caught up the sound and echoed } just in time to catch you'as you fell. You came ter] 
it back. from hill to valley, from sky to plain; } bodily out of your slippers,” (lris eyes twin- «By 


while to my horrified ears, it seemed that forty } kled,) «‘ leaving them’ as a butt for the bull.” # 


3 bulls were after me. I think you are making a butt of them,” I aun 
' Nearer and nearer ‘came the enraged ani-} said, pouting; “but pray; how am I to get huo 
mal—faster and faster I flew. If I could only } home? 1 can't’ walk over these stubbly fields like 
reach the fence! He seemed almost to. touch} without shoes; and sée;'the sun has already toe 


me. I felt his hot breath upon my neck.’ Oh, set.” | I 


that I had wings! The very air seemed to “True,” he said, thoughtfully, “what will ene 
beat me back as’ Iran.’ The fence was gained at} you do? Why, I could ¢arry you.” Ip 
last. Springing ‘on it, I stood upon the top; but, I laughed at the idea ; but, at the same time, ing 
as I essayed to jump, I beeame conscious’ that § a little, queer thrill throbbed at my heart. He 
the tiny heels of my slippers had caught in a ‘You would repent of your bargain before tho 
crevice of the board, and [ was held fast. With § you'were half-way home,’”’ I said.  «« Besides, I 
one wild shriek of despair, I reeled slightly {I don’t want'to be! earried: I'am almost too spe 
backward; but, summoning all my powers, I; large a.child for that:” yet 
regained my balance, threw myself forward, “Could you not manage to keep the slippers an 
and consciousness: fled. on until you reached home? Try.” co 
As my senses slowly returned, I became I did try... At every step the slippers went He 
aware that some one was chafing my hands, } flop, flop, beneath my heels.’ At last, having pl 
and pouring, what séemed like'fire, down my } walked. about ‘two’ yards, I stumbled, and we 
throat. I opened my eyes a little way, but} nearly went over on my/nose. M 
quickly closed them ‘again. Was I dreaming, “I don’t think I can walk with them,” I said, re 


or was I in the’ rail-cars?) Surely, this was ; dolefully, and sank down upon the ground. 


the face of “Edwin H. Gray; Barrister.” I 
opened my eyes again—this time a little wider: 
it was'that face; but where’ was I?’ I glanced 
about. There was the field, the fence, my scar- 
let cloak upon the ground. I shuddered at the 
red color, as everything rushed back upon me; 
and starting up, T exclaimed, wildly, 
“Oh! I’m so glad you’re not the bull!”’ 





“« Let—me—sece—” ‘said Mr. Gray, ‘‘I have 
it! We'll tie them on.” 

He fumbted"in a game-bag that was slung 
over his shoulder, and’ brought out a piece of 
twine. Making some holes in ‘the kid with his 


penknife, he laced the string’ back and forth 
over the imstep, thus 
securely. » 


fastening the slipper on 
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At the touch of his fingers on my foot, I felt 
the same strange thrilling at my heart Thad 
feltonce before, and my eyes filled with unae- 
countable tears. 

When he had tied the last knot, I rose, and 
walked with perfect security. 

«You have lost your hat,” he said; 
instant, and I will get it.” 

He placed his hands: upon the we of ‘the 
fence, and leaped lightly over. If I: could 
have leaped’as easily, I would have been saved 
all this ‘bother; men always do those things 
better than women. 

J called to him that I had lost my book also. 

“Yes,” he said; ‘I know.” 

Iwondered how he knew. He soon réteitinat 
with book and hat, and we walked slowly home, 
Mrs. Henderson stood in the door waiting for 
me. 

“Well,” she said, ‘I thought you was never 
scoming: tea’s been ready this hour, and you 
two wandering around as if there was no such 
thing as tea this side of China. How, for 
goodness! did you meet?” 

I looked at Mr. Gray. He seemed to be bet- 
terknown to my hostess than’ he was to me. 
“By what chance was he here?” 

“We will tell you all about’ it, after tea, 
aunty,’’ he said; ‘but we are both ravenously 
hungry, and I have no-doubt that Miss would 
like to retire to her room before she sits down 
to eat.” 

I ran quickly up stairs, bathed my face, fast- 
ened up my hair, and untied my shoes. “As I 
I picked out the knots of cord, I kept wonder- 
ing how he came to be here, why he called Mrs. 
Henderson ‘‘aunty,”’ and, last of all, what he 
thought of me 

I learned at tea that Mr. Gray had once 
spent some time, when he was about twenty 
years of age, at the farm, sketching, studying, 
andireeruiting his strength, after a long college 
course, for his anticipated practice in the city. ; 


“¢ wait‘an 


He had become a great favorite with the old peo- g and held’ her fast. 
ple, and had often since spent a couple of : fell forward. 


weeks at atime with them. He had long called ‘ 


moonlight. 
and: felt’ so thankful that he could not see me 
blush. Presently he began again. 





tiously ‘along,’ until I approached a lovely, 
shady nook, through which a stream murmured 
softly, ‘and here 1 saw, not a rabbit; but a 
young lady seated upon a fallen tree, over 
which was flang a scarlet cloak. Her white 
dress fell gracefully about her; her head was 
bent, and one white hand lay beautifully de- 
fined against the purple binding of the book 
upon her lap. 


It was a lovely picture.” 
He paused, ‘and looked steadfastly out in the 
I leaned my head upon my hand, 


“I sat down quietly on an old stump, took 


out my pocket portfolio, which, you know, I 


always carry, and began to sketch. 

“T was just finishing off the drapery, and 
the littlé foot in its high-heeled slipper, that 
rested upon the turf; when I accidentally 
dropped my pencil-case.. As I stooped to pick 
it up my sleeve caught im the underbrush, and 
made n great rustling. This startled my un- 
conscious model, ,and. she glanced hastily 
ardund; but, fortunately, I was completely 
screened by some laurel bushea. She seemed, 
however; unwilling to renew her revery, so she 
rose, threw her’ cloak about her, and walked 
slowly away. 

“I followéd, until we came to the oper 
ground, then I kept in the shadow of the wood, 
unwilling to let:‘her knowshe had been watched. 
She climbed a fence into'a field where some 
cattle were grazing, and went quietly on. I 
had lost sight of her for an instant, as I pushed 
through the! bushes, and just then I heard a 
scream. I ran out and saw what I had dreaded; 
she was pursued by a bull. 

“I dropped my gun, and ran for the fence, 


$toward which she turned. The bull was so 


close 'to her, ‘that I felt as if it would be alniost 


‘impossible for me to reach her in time. She 
{ gained the fence, sprang on it; and attempted 


ito jump; but her heels caught in the board, 
She: gave one shriek, and 
I was just in time to cateh her. 
‘She ‘came right out of her slippers, leaving 


Mrs. Henderson ‘‘aunty,” although theré Was ) them upon the fence.” 


really no relationship between them 

“Come,” said the above-mentioned nally; a as 
we sat upon the porch in the moonlight, ‘you 
haven’t told.me yet how you came to meet each 
other.’’ 

“Well, aunty,” he answered, “it came about 
in this’ wise. I was wandering about in the 
woods, over there, in search of squirrels’ and 
tabbits, when I saw the glinting of something 
White through the trees. I made my way cau- 





‘Mercy!’ interrupted Mrs Henderson, ‘it’s 
a wonder she didn’t break her ancle!” 

“Tt is a wonder; !but she only fainted. I 
gave her a little French brandy, which I had 
in'my flask, and@she soon re®ived; then I tied 
on her shoes; which, for reasons best known 
to her, would not stay without tying. Then. 
like.-good’ children, we came immediately 
home.”’ 

Mrs. Henderson gave a sigh of relief. 1 
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THE CROQUET; SLIPPERS. 





laughed the matter off as best 1 could, and soon 
returned to my room. 

Mr. Gray had called me **fair,’’ and po I 
made ‘a lovely picture.”! I. looked in the 
glass. I was'fair, as far as:complexion went; 
but was I fair in the other en of the 
word? 

Light-brown hair, brown eyes, 8 good-mouth 
and nose, and a well-shaped head set ona me- 
dium long neck: not bad-looking, certainly; 

He had praised my hand. I laid it out upon 
the bureau-top, and inspected’ it with more in- 
terest than that member had ever before awa+ 
kened. It was pretty, and very white; thanks 
to gloves. And yet, with all his! praises, he 
seemed, half the time, to be seeretly 0 “Si: 
at me. 

I went to sleep, and dreamed that Mr. Gray 
sat beside me on the tree in the woods, when, 
all of a sudden, he turned into; a bull, with 
croquet slippers instead of horns, tossed me 
upon his back, and plunged into the stream, 
which had become a mighty river. 

He swam with me like Jupiter did with Eu- 
ropa, ‘but; unlike the fable, whem we reachel 
the middle of ‘the river, he sunk, dragging me 
with him.'« [-stduggied, and awoke to find my 
head rolled up inthe bed-clothes. 

The days passedodelightfully..’ Mr, Gitay and 
I became excellent friends ; wei walked, talked, 
read and ‘sang togethen, I had ‘been taught, 
from a fancy of father’s, to play on the harp, 
and he had sent:my instrumeht up tome. Mr. 
Gray was no mean performer on the violin; 
and we had some concerts to which any one 
might have béen pleased 'to listen. » 

How swiftly the days went by! It was the 
middle of August, and Mr. Gray had not even 
proposed going home. 

I stood in the porch looking at; the moon, 
which was again at its full,; Mr. and Mrs; 
Henderson had gone to a weekly meeting, Mr, 
Gray on business to a neighboring town,,and I 
was left alone, except for the “‘help” in ‘the 
kitchen. 

As I stood dreaming, a figure eame swiftly 
along the road, in the ‘moonlight. I retired 
into the shade of the porch, ani strained my 
eyes to sée what) it was. | As it came nenrer, I 
recognized the figure, and then the face of Mr. 
Gray. : 14 

“I thought yo were not going to be home 
till late,’ I'said. | “You quite startled me.” :., 


He took: my hand. 

“Were you lonely? I thought, perhaps, you 
would be here alone, so [ hurried through my 
business, and took an-earlier train.’”’ 





ELLE 

Lacknowledged that I had felt lonely, andigat 
down upon the steps. He sat down, too, throw. 
ing, his hat ion 'the floor... Presently, he spoke, 

“IT am going home to-morrow.” 

L.was sturtled, but I felt his eyes upon me, 
so I sat quite still. 

“Yes, Iam going home; yet I am loth to go; 
do you know why?” 

He. bent forward, and laid his hand softly 
upona curl that. fell ovex my arm. My heart 
throbbed 80, that I could not have replied, 
even if I. had known what to say, so I shook 
my head, dumbly. 

‘* Because,” he continued, with a subdued 
intensity of passion that frightened, while it 
thrilled me, ‘‘because I.love you; have leved 
you from. the first; and because I want you to 
be my wife. Oh, my darling! My darling! Do 
you, can you love me?” 

Was I doing wrong to listen to his words? 
Was I. not, in God’s; eyes, bound to Charlie, 
though no form had passed between us? Yet 
T loved. Mr. Gray: loved him with a fervor of 
passion, compared to which, my feeling for 
Charlie was as a summer breeze to a whirlwind. 

He had taken both my hands, and was bend: 
ing forward, waiting for his answer. I-could 
feel his breath stir my hair; and the hands 
that held mine trembled like aspens. 
| ‘What should Ido?. I would tell him all—that 
would be the best. So, drawing away fromhim, 
for I could not speak calmly while he held me 
so close, I confessed’ everything. 

He did not seem to be the least disturbed. 

“I have known, it all, for a long time,” he 
said. ‘When. I returmed to the city, after 
meeting you in the cars, I went to your father 
and asked his permission to pay my addresses 
to you. He granted my request, saying) that 
he would be glad to have me for a son, could I 
gain, your love; and then he told me about 
your liking for your cousin. Charlie is.pay- 
ing attention to a young heiress, to whom your 
father introduced him, and you are free asiait. 
Will:'you now tell me if you love me?” and he 
drew me toward him. 

‘*You know I-do,” I said, resting my head 
upon his shoulder. ; 

“Fhank, God!” he said,, reverently, a9 he 
bent his head, and kissed me. |. ; 

We are to be married in a month; I shall be 
over eighteen then. 

One of the first presents that my future hus- 
band gave me, was.a pair of croquet:alippers. 

-Among my treasures is another pair, slit 
down the instep, aiid some old white cord in 
them, just as he knotted it. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 





BY MARY P. NAUMAN, S 4 





«Woman’s RigHTS! The greatest humbug 
‘ofthe age! I, for one, don’t believe in them.” 
' «You don’t, don’t you?” Jack said, puffing 

rings of smoke from his segar, and admiring 
his feet, daintily arrayed in slippers, with a 
brown dog’s head on a scarlet ground; said 
slippers having been embroidered by my 
fingers, and a Christmas present to their 
wearer. ‘You don’t, Kitty? Considering 
how many times you have stood up for your 
rights, and, what is more, have won them, that 
js an uncommonly strange assertion for a 
strong-minded woman like yourself.” 

“[am not strong-minded; and in the next 
place I spoke the truth.” 

He put down his segar to stare at me. 

“A queer way of doing it, Kitty! To my 
certain knowledge yeu have stood up for your 
rights time and again.”’ 

“Ican prove the contrary, Jack! You ought 
tobe ashumed of yourself.’ 

“Why? Come, I'll leave it all to you, Kitty. 
Here are pen, ink, and paper; make out your 
case, and we'll see who’ll win. I think theré 


_ will be no doubt as to the results.” 


“If you only would let me explain——’ 

“You certainly may—on paper.” And with 
that Jack resumed his segar, actually turned 
his back upon me, picked up the newspaper, 
and left me make out my case as best I might. 
80 I sat awhile and nibbled my pen-holder. 

“Jack!” very quietly and shyly—that was 
all pretence, too! ‘*How am I to make out my 
case? Goodness knows, I am no lawyer.” 

“A good thing you’re not, you stupid Kitty! 
What Il want is a sketch of your own experi- 
ence.” 

“Oh, is that all? Here goes, then, and I 
knew already who will win the case.” 

“80 do I.” 

“We shall see.’? So I gave Jack’s hair a 
pullas he went back to his book, and dipped 
my pen into the ink. And here is what Jack 
asked for—the brief, uneventful story of my 
life: 


Six years ago, I, Kate Lee, was just twenty- 
one, and, what is worse, alone in the world. 
My aunt Katherine, whose name I bore, had 
died, and the little annuity which had sup- 
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ported her expired with her life. With strict 
economy, it had kept her; and out of it she had 
given me what she justly considered better 
than money, the best education she could afford. 
Left an orphan—doubly so, for father and 
mother had died before I was two years old,—I 
had known ao parent but aunt Kate, and she 
had been in truth a mother to the child left to 
her care, the one legacy of her only brother. 
In losing’ her I lost everything. She was the 
only person, save a distant cousin, on whom I 
had any claim, and her death, depriving me 
x. it did of my home, of her protecting care 
and love, was a crushing blow to me. She 
could leave me nothing save the memory of all 
she had done for me, and the careful, thorough 
teaching I had received; and so I was forced te 
put my grief aside, and cast around me for 
ways and means to live. My time had cometo 
bear my part in the great and ceaseless strug- 
gle for existence which goes. on continually in 
the world. Like others, I must live, move, and 
breathe. There must be some place for me to 
fill, else I never would have been brought into 
existence, I said. So, putting aside my grief, 
I resolved to win my bread in the one way left 
open to me, by teaching. Possessing youth 
and health, and a fair share of perseverance 
and determination, I answered an advertise- 
ment which I found in one of our daily papers, 
headed ‘‘ Nursery Governess Wanted,” and, as 
everything fortunately proved satisfactory, 
Mrs. Morris, to whom the advertisement di- 
rected me, engaged me to superintend the edu- 
cation, and take the entire charge of her two 
children, little girls, aged, respectively, eight 
and ten years. 

It was bread hardly earned that I ate there, 
for Mrs. Morris was a worldly, fashionable 
woman, hating trouble, and not fond of chil- 
dren. She had bought and paid for my time, 
and so the little girls were left wholly in my 
hands, I had not a.moment to myself. The 
children were pretty; but having, till my arri- 
val, been left to their own devices, and to the 
servants, they were spoilt, and were unman- 
ageable, and looked upon me, at first, as a sort 
of jailor or ogre, whose only ebject was to pun- 
ish and make them uncomfortable. Aided and 
abetted, as I have reason to think, by the ser- 
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vants, who resented my presence in the house 
because my position, paid dependant though I 
might be, was yet better than theirs, these two 
children managed between them to make my 
life anything but a life of ease and pleasure. 
I fairly earned my living, and earned it, too, by 
hard work. 

Of course, I was dissatisfied. Perhaps this 
was, in part, my own fault. Icannotsay. My 
pupils and I had two rooms in the back part 
of the house, looking out upon back-buildings 
and attics, to which we were expected to con- 
fine ourselves closely. Mrs. Morris entertained 
a great deal; scarcely a day passed, scarcely 
an evening came, that her handsome parlors 
were not thronged with company: but all I 
knew of the’ gay party there assembled was 
eccasionally hearing their merry voices. I was 
apart from them, and I learned, at last, to look 
upon the gay world below, of which Mrs. Mor- 
ris was the presiding spirit, as a sort of en- 
chanted fairy-land, whose magical borders I 
could never, wish. it as I might, cross; and I 
began to wonder why I was not, and could not 
be, as happy as the richly dressed and beauti- 
ful women and handsome men who were ad- 
mitted into this seeming Paradise, and of whom 
I occasionally caught glimpses, as I went to 
and fro along the brightly lighted passages. 

And then but Mrs. Morris would never 
have dreamed of inviting me into her parlors. 
In her eyes I was only a sort of upper servant, 
a paid menial; and although she always treated 
me with scrupulous politeness, it was a polite- 
ness which made one feel that in her eyes I 
was only a governess, not a woman, like herself. 

Yet it was hard for me, very hard, accus- 
tomed, as I had been to the freedom of my 
home, where aunt Kate had so gently presided, 
and where I had equal privileges with herself: 
it was very hard to sink to my appointed level 
in-my employer’s house. It seemed to me that I 
ought to have a right to, and a share in, the same 
pleasures and enjoyments of life as Mrs. Morris. 
Only a longer purse !—there lay the difference; 
and I could not understand why this should be. 

At last, whenever the increased stir and 
bustle in the house, attendant on one of Mrs. 
Morris’ receptions, came to my ears (I had for- 
gotten to say she was a widow, rich, handsome, 
and only twenty-eight) at last, I would, on these 
occasions, close my doors, so as to shut out from 
my hearing all sound of the gayety in which I 
could not share. I knew I was expected to 
keep the children quiet—they must be neither 
seen nor heard. They were, by-the-way, be- 
coming more manageable, and a sort of affec- 








tion was growing up between us. To keep 
them quiet, I would tell them stories by the 
hour, till my memory was exhausted, and I wag 
compelled to use my powers of invention. 

But, of! what a dreary, weary, monotonous 
life it was! One day so like another that they 
seemed cast in one mould; one ceaseless, un- 
changing routine—one unvarying round of 
duties. To get up in the morning; to dress 
myself and the children; to teach for hours; 
give each a music lesson, (for my skill at the 
piano secured me better wages than a nursery 
governess can generally command) to dine; to 
walk in the park at an hour when there wag 
nothing to be seen in it; to come back to the 
house, and never to be separated from my two 
little charges; to know that all around me were 
life, love, pleasure, in which I had no part nor 
share, and which no one more than myself 
would have enjoyed, though, by a mere acci- 
dent of fortune, an invisible, unsurmountable 
barrier, I was cut off from them. I thought it 
all over till 1 became more discontented than 
ever, and asked myself if I had not as much 
right to be happy, and as much capacity for 
enjoyment as any other woman in the world. 

And yet, with it all, I was too conscientious 
to neglect my duties. Nellie and Louise grew 
fond of me; and after awhile, as I began to love 
them—for you cannot work and care for any- 
thing without becoming fond of it—I became a 
little more contented. But now I began to 
notice that Mrs. Morris was brighter and gayer 
than she ever had been before; and as people 
who livein the same house, and under the seme 
roof, little as they may be thrown into cortact, 
see and hear a great deal about one another, I 
soon found, from a word here, a rumor there, 
that it was all owing—all this brightness and 
gayety—to the visits of a certain Dr. Haynes, 
a distant cousin of the lady, to whom—so said 
the gossips of the servants’ hall, which I could 
not prevent at times reaching my ears, through 
the talkative maid who waited on Mrs. Morris 
and her children—she would some day be mar- 
ried. : 

Now, strange as it may seem, I had heard of 
this Dr. Haynes before. I have not mentioned 
it, but I had a cousin living in the city, wth 
whom I spent my few precious, leisure after- 
noons. She kept a small school for girls, snl 
my intention was to join her as soon as I should 
save five hundred dollars, and between us, to 
make the Misses Grants’ school an educations! 
power in the city. A castle in the air, of 
course; yet it pleased cousin Rachel, woman 
of forty-five though she was, as much as myself. 
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Be eenrorw 
We enjoyed talking it over. Through her I 
heard of Dr. Haynes, for she had become ac- 
qusinted with him by meeting him occasionally 
atthe bedsides of the poor—for poor though 
she was, she yet managed, by careful economy, 
totaste the blessedness of giving to those poorer 
than herself. She was never weary of speak- 
ing in his praise. Consequently, I had been 
somewhat anxious to see him; I was now even 
more curious on the subject. 

My curiosity, ‘‘after many days,” was to be 
gratified. Late one evening, as I sat over the 
fre reading, for the children were asleep, and 
I was at liberty, Mrs. Morris came to the 
pursery. Surprised at seeing her at this hour, 
for | knew she had company that evening, I 
sprang to my feet, wondering what she could 
possibly want with me. She did not waste 
many words on her explanation. 

“Miss Grant, you play, I know. My pianist 
has failed me, and having promised my friends 
adance, I cannot disappoint them. You will 
oblige me by coming to the piano.” 

Conrteously enough spoken, yet equivalent, 
toacommand. I had no choice but to obey; 
and a few moments later I stepped into the 
parlor, and unnoticed, unheeded, I seated my- 
self at the piano. 

A list of the dances desired lay on the instru- 
ment, and I played on, and on, not daring at 
firstto raise my eyes from the keys. At last I 
did look up, and, oh! how I longed to enter the 
bright scene before me—it was such a pretty 
picture! The women, in their rich dresses, 
moving-gracefully over the soft velvet-carpet, 
looking. under the dazzling gas-light, as though 
toil, care, and trouble were things wholly un- 
known to them; as if pleasure and enjoyment 
were the only things to be desired and lived 
for—the men, handsome, gallant and refined; 
isit wonderful that seeing this, all my old dis- 
content returned, and that, as the rapid galop 
and voluptuous waltz-musiec flashed from my 
fying fingers, I should rebel in spirit at the 
thought, that I, a woman like other women, 
should be thus cut off from the life they lived, 
and for which I thought myself as well fitted 
as they? - 

That they heeded me no more than they did 
the piano I played, I soon found. A gentleman 
was standing by the instrument—I heard his 
Mame mentioned by his partner, it was Dr. 
Haynes—and I took advantage of this to ex- 
amine him closely. I liked his faete—not hand- 
fome, but manly; but I had soon something 
tlse to think about. He was talking to his 
Partner, never thinking I could, if I chose, 


overhear every word. At last I did hear the 
lady say, 

««Where did Mrs. Morris find her musician ?” 

“T don’t know; but she plays very well.” 

‘Like all professionals—no credit to her; 
yes PP 

“Hush!” Dr. Haynes said. ‘She may hear 
you.” 

‘What matter? She would consider it a 
compliment, and a good advertisement. But, 
doctor, rumor says many things, and predicts 
more, touching you and our fair hostess.” 

‘Rumor knows and repeats many things in- 
correctly. We are cousins, you know.” 

‘Cousins will marry. Witness Miss L——’s 
last novel. She writes well, don’t she?” 

‘Her pen has done wonders,” Dr. Haynes 
said. ‘One year ago she was unknown and 
poor; now she has secured fer herself a most 
enviable position, and makes, I am told, a com- 
fortable livelihood.” 

I heard no more. These few words had 
given me, as it were, a glimpse into the future— 
a hope for something better. One short year 
ago, and Miss L——, now so well known, had 
been as humble and insignificant as I, Kate 
Grant, was now. The way she had trod was 
as open to me as it had been to her. Cou}! f£ 
not follow where she had led, and win my¢<:7? 
aname? I thought over this while I played. 
I do not know how the rest of the evening 
passed. My new idea absorbed me. I longed 
to carry it into execution. I could scarcely 
wait for my release to come.’ It came at last; 
but it found me with hands and wrists aching 
so wearily that I could do nothing—only bathe 
them in cold water to relieve them. Writing 
that night, for I had resolved at least to try it, 
was simply out of the question. It was only 
deferred, however, and, to make a long story 
short, after two or three weeks, during which 
I devoted every moment I could spare to, my 
pen, I succeeded in producing a short story, 
which I sent to an editor, and then I waited. 

Easily told, less easily borne. It is far from 
pleasant. Only those who have tried it know 
how much patience simple waiting requires! 

But my waiting and patience bore fruit. A 
letter to ‘“‘ Miss Grant”—the first letter I had 
-red¢ived in my year's life at Mrs. Morris’ 
house—came at last. It was opened trem- 
blingly—fearfully; but out of its enclosure 
fell—not what I feared to see, my manuscript 
returned—but a ten dollar bill! 

But it was worth far more than its face to 
me; it was a promise of better things—an 








earnest of the future. It was not spent—'t wag 
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far too precious for that. No; it was looked 
at, admired, even kissed! and then placed in 
the Savings Bank. How proud I felt of it! I 
had never before been able to deposit so much 
at once, and I called it a nest-egg for my fu- 
ture: for I had a right, surely, to a fortune, 
if—hateful word—if I could make one. 
Encouraged by this beginning, I went on 
with my work. The more I wrote the better I 
liked it, and it was all the better for my writ- 
ings that I could only devote a limited time to 
my pen. Yet I was not always successful. 
Articles would come back marked “ unavail- 
able, returned with thanks,” as, I suppose, 
happens at times to every one who writes. But 
I was not discouraged by this, for every now 
and then a story or sketch would be not only 
accepted but paid for. I took no cne'into my 
confidence, except cousin Rachel; there was 
no one else I could have told; and, to avoid 
remarks, I had all my correspondence sent to 
her house. She was much interested in my 
literary efforts, and at last she advised me to 
try my hand atanovel. I hesitated at first, 
but the more I thought of her suggestion, the 
better I liked it, and finally I began my story. 
It, too, was finished; written, most of it, late 
at night, during lonely watchings; for little 


Louise was delicate, and a low, lingering fever 
hung about her; and, loving the child as I now 
did, Il could not leave her to the care of the 


servants. In the very midst of her illness, my 
book was finished and accepted. 

I had not, at first, spoken to Mrs. Morris, 
thinking that perhaps the child’s illness was 
but trifling; but at last I begged her—she was 
rather reluctant, too—to call in a physician, 
and Dr. Haynes was sent for. He came; 
looked at Louise, spoke encouragingly to her 
and her mother, and then called me aside, un- 
der pretence of preparing a prescription. 

«‘That child will need careful nursing,” he 
said. ‘If you are willing to undertake it, Miss 
Grant, you will be her best nurse, as she seems 
fon of you, and Mrs. Morris cannot stand it.” 

That was all. I doubt if Mrs. Morris ever 
realized how ill her child really was. Iam 
sure she did not wish to see Louise. There 
was no acute suffering; only a low fever, at- 
tended with constant restlessness and irrita- 
bility, trying alike to the nerves and pstience 
of nurse and child. Dr. Hayne’s visits were 
frequent, as I thought, because Mrs, Morris, at 
certain hours, hung devotedly over Louise’s 
bed. She looked the loving mother, in her be- 
coming morning dress, to perfection; and had 
J only been admitted to the nursery occasion- 





ally, instead of being there at all hours, | 
should have greatly admired the maternal soli. 
citude, which, as I sometimes suspected from 
certain saucy flashes in Dr. Hayne’s black 
eyes, did not wholly impose upon him. 

And so it happened that, seated by Louise's 
bed, my book was written and its proofs cor. 
rected. It was but a simple story ; nothing 
sensational, dramatic, or romantic init. Yet it 
pleased the public fancy, and was read, and— 
which is probably more agreeable to authors 
and publishers—it sold well. I heard the book 
discussed, one day, by Mrs. Morris and Dr, 
Haynes. They wondered greatly who the un. 
known author could be. 

I enjoyed my growing reputation. I rather 
liked the little excitement about the mystery at- 
tending it. What girl wouldnot? But, meantime, 
my close confinement and constant attendance 
upon little Louise, was beginning to affect my 
health. Cousin Rachel urged me to give up 
my situation, and make my home with her. | 
was strongly tempted to consent. My health 
required it. Mrs. Morris, never more than 
barely polite to me, had of late treated me 
more coldly than ever, and in a way, which, s 
few months before, would have made me resign 
my situation, and shake the very dust off my 
feet in leaving the house. 

But I could not conscientiously leave Louise 
while she was so helpless. The child clung to 
me, refusing to allow any one else, even her 
mother, to perform the simplest duty for her, 
So, though I saw plainly enough, that Mrs. 
Morris would willingly have parted with me; 
for the child’s sake, I swallowed my pride, and 
remained. But—let the truth be told—I wag 
influenced in part by another motive. 

I had seen much of Dr. Haynes—coming in 
and out, as he did, at all hours, during these 
long months. The best test of a man’s charac- 
ter, is in his conduct to a child; and before I 
fully realized what I was about, I began to ad- 
mire Dr. Haynes, for his gentle treatment of 
Louise, and to enjoy hearing him talk. And, 
so, by slow degrees, unconsciously to myself, 
admiration ripened into respect, respect into 
interest, and interest finally changed—must 
I tell it ?— into love! 

But I do not think that Dr. Haynes:even sus 
pected this; though occasionally he spoke to me. 
But women are very clear-sighted under such 
circumstances. I saw that Mrs. Morris not only 
disliked this, but that she had discovered my 
secret, and this had caused her changed man- 
ner tome. What heart she had, was given to 
Dr. Haynes. Rich, talented, young, sought 
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after, a8 he was, no other woman should wia 
him: she had selected him for herself: so, what 
right had I—I, Kate Grant, to look at him— 
even to think of him? What right had I? The 
right of womanhood; the right to win love, if 
I could—happiness, if I might! But the golden 
glory I longed for was as far off from me, and 
gs unattainable as is the sun from the flower 
which lovingly follows it. Like it, I might 
look at hin—long for him—never win him. He 
might not stoop to me. 

But meeting as we did, every day, a sort of 
acquaintance grew up between us. 
over I asked myself, if, had we met on equal 
terms, should I have won his friendship? One 
morning, Dr. Haynes came an hour earlier than 
ysual. Mrs. Morris was out, and he sat, 
talking to Louise, who was now slowly recover- 
ing, and to me. 

Presently, Mrs. Morris came in, and she saw 
the situation at a glance. She was a woman 
of marvelous tact. She sat down quietly, talked 
to her cousin, wholly ignoringme. Yet I knew 
at once that my fate was, as far as it lay in her 
hands, decided. But she waited—she was 


polite; she would not confess, even in action, 
(thoughts may be concealed,) that she, Mrs. 
Morris, need fear anything from the rivalry of 


Kate Grant. Things followed their usual course 
fora week, and then I was informed that my 
services were no longer needed. I was not 
surprised; had Mrs. Morris’ dearest friend 
stood in her way, she would have set her aside, 
unhesitatingly. I could expect no considera- 
tion for my feelings—no regard for my future 

Of course, I could make no appeal from this 
ecision. Silent obedience alone was left to 
me; yet knowing, seeing, conscious of all, I 
would have been willing to lay aside my pride, 
tobear and suffer anything, to remain where 
I was, for the mere chance of sometimes seeing 
or exchanging a word with the man whose love, 
to Mrs. Morris and to myself, was the one thing 
in the world we most desired. 

Cousin Rachel received me with open arms, 
yet I never told her why I came. She thought— 
and I rather encouraged her in the thought— 
that it was in compliance with her wishes. I 
had one consolation—that, though I was thus 
dismissed, it was because Mrs. Morris feared 
me—fearad, lest some of Dr. Haynes’ thoughts 
might wander from her to me, and that was 
why I was sent away. 

So I waited. What else could Ido? My repu- 
tation increased. I kept my secret, still. [had 
no wish to be known; it was enough for me that 
only cousin Bachel and I shared that knowledge. 


Over and. 





I hoped, yet I had small grounds for hope. 
Only this, that among the letters sent through 
my publishers, was one bearing Dr. Haynes’ 
signature—a letter thanking the anonymous 
author for the pleasure her book had afforded 
him; praising it in words I will not here re- 
peat, and concluding with the hope that some 
day, the friend my pen had won me, might 
know me personally. I gave the letter, much 
as it gratified me, no reply. I laid it aside 
among my few treasures. I kept it as a sacred 
relic, because his hand had written it; it was 
all I had of him; he had thought this of me, 
yet not of me! 

Only a piece of romantic folly, after all! As 
Kate Grant, Dr. Haynes had probably never 
wasted a thought upon me. Yet I built, and 
enjoyed my castles in the air; though what 
fruition would ever crown my hopes? I had 
worn my laurel-crown—ah, me! how faded 
and worthless it seemed, compared with the 
fragrant myrtle-wreath, only to be given by 
love! 

Yet I was not unhappy. My time was fully 
engaged; and I enjoyed, as only those who 
have been deprived of it can enjoy, the home 
cousin Rachel shared with me. And so, day 
after day went by, till six months had passed, 
in a sort of tranquil calm. 

Then the calm was broken. Returning from 
market, one morning, cousin Rachel slipped on 
the icy pavement, and broke her leg. She was 
brought home, and no physician would she 
have but Dr. Haynes! Send for him I must. 
She had seen him; she knew he was kind and 
gentle; and have him she would. So, once 
more, Dr. Haynes and I met at the bedside of 
one of his patients. 

He was surprised, I think, at meeting me; 
but no question did he ask till the broken leg 
was set, and his patient made comfortable. 
Then, as he gave me such directions az he con- 
sidered necessary, he said, 

“I know you ere a good nurse, Mrs. 

‘Miss Grant,” [ said, “if you please; I have 
not changed my name, if I have my residence.” 

“Strange!” he said, ‘I understood from Mrs. 
Morris that you had left her on your marriage.” 

‘‘Mrs. Morris was mistaken,” I said, quietly. 
‘*How is Louise?” 

‘«* Louise is well, once more. It’s a pity you 
left her. She often speaks of you.” 

*T could not do without her, doctor,” cousin 
Rachel said. ‘How eould I get along now 
without Kitty?” 

And ‘“Kitty’s” hands were full for the next 
six weeks. Cousin Rachel was patience and 
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goodness itself, but she was as helpless as a 
baby. But if my hands were full, my days 
busy, the latter were brightened by Dr. Haynes’ 
visits ; and I learned presently that he enjoyed 
those hours as much as I did; for at last he 
asked me, Kate Grant, to be his wife. He 
would have spoken, he said, while I was still 
with Mrs. Morris; but, leaving her unexpect- 
edly, and being told I was married —” 

I did not say “yes.” I said my heart was 
no longer mine to give. It belonged to—would 
he like to know to whom? He called me heart- 


less, cruel, unkind. At last I began to laugh, ° 


and opening my desk, I selected a letter, which 
I requested Dr. Haynes to read, as he who 
wrote it had long possessed my heart. 

It was his own letter to me, as an authoress. 

Explanations are such stupid things! I will 
only give the grand finate. 

Mrs. Grundy scolded Dr. Haynes for marry- 
ing a nobody, said “nobody” being Kate Grant. 





MR 
But everybody called on her, and even Mrs, 
Morris is polite. 
And Jack—Dr. Haynes’ name is John, but 
I call him Jack—and I are very happy. § is 
cousin Rachel, who has made her home with 
us, and who thinks us a model couple, 


“Convicted, by your own confession!” and 
Jack laid down my manuscript, triumphantly, 

“«Can’tsee it,” Isaid. «I’ve surely proved my 
case.” 

“Yes, in my favor,” Jack laughed. 
are ‘woman’s rights,’ in plenty.” 

*¢ Not one, I’m sure.” 

‘“Humph!” turning the leaves quickly. « «To 
live,’ ‘to be happy,’ ‘to enjoy,’ ‘to havea 
home——’”’ 

‘Jack! Jack! if those are ‘ woman’s rights,’ 
I do believe in them!” 

“And claim them, Kitty, as your own.” 

‘‘Thanks to my husband, yes.” 


“Here 
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Ox! cruel fate, one year ago 

My life was crowned with rare content; 
Now all my bliss is turned to woe, 

My heart with mortal anguish rent. 


Her soft, brown eyes are cold and strange, 
Her red lips wear a mocking smile; 

Oh! whence has come this sudden change? 
Could that sweet voice deceive, beguile? 


We stood beneath the starry night ; 
She softly pledged herself as thine; 
The moon, with silvery shafts of light, 
Illumed the face I thought divine, 


My pulses throbbing wild with joy, 
I clasped her closely to my breast ; 
Oh! must all pleasure know alloy? 





Can mortals ne'er on earth be blessed? 


I felt a thrill of sudden pain; 
A dim foreboding stirred the air; 

A mist seemed clinging to my brain— 
Was this prophetic of despair? 


Ishuddered. Soft she raised her glance, 
The evil spell at once was o'er; 

She held me in a dizzy trance— 
The future goiden glamour wore. 


The glory of that hour is dead ; 

The woman that I worshiped cold; 
To hoary age her youth is wed— 

An old man bought her with his gold, 


Well, be it so; why should I moan? 

Is false-love worth such fearful cost? 
Shall I regret enchantment flown? 

Was not her heart a thing well lost? : \ 
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Tue sound of the church-bells pealing 
In the crowded city’s way, 

Speaking peace to the weary spirit, 
And bidding it rest to pray; 


The chime from the hoary belfry 
O’er smiling valley and hill, 

When the reaper rests from his labors, 
Or the busy plough stands still ; 


Tne rush of the rain in Sammer 

On the prrched and thirsty earth, 
Like the tears that lighten the bosom 
Of the sorrow that gave thom birth ; 





The drowsy caw from the elm-trees, 
The song of the lark at morn, 

And the sound of the breezes rustling 
The billows of russet-corn ; 


The echo from breezy uplands 

Of the tinkling sheep-bell’s chime; 
The hum of the bee as it goeth 

To and fro o'er the fragrant thyme ; 


The song from a lip thou lovest ; 
The sound of the’simple lays 

Thou hast warbled and loved in childhood, 
And the voice of infant praise. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 310. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“Moruer! mother! come here!” 

Ruth lifted her sweet voice a little, and spoke 
with some excitement, for she was taken quite 
by surprise by the appearance of a magnificent 
carriage before the gate; a carriage that 
seemed half made of translucent glass. Two 
pretentious menials in livery sat between the 
glittering lamps on each side the coachman’s 
seat, and a pair of chestnut horses arched their 
necks, tossed their heads, and made their gold- 
mounted harness rattle again with their proud, 
impatient movements, while one of those so- 
lemn personages let himself to the ground and 
opened the carriage-door. 

“This is the place, ma’am. It doesn’t seem 
possible, but this zsthe place. Ionly hope Bat- 
tles will be able to hold the hosses; but they 
don’t like it.” 

“Just stand aside, keep my dress from the 
wheels, and mind your own business, Jacob,” 
said Mrs. Carter, with an imperious wave of 
her hand, as she rciled herself through the 
door of the carriage, and lighted heavily on 
the pavement. ‘If I know myself intimately 
you were hired to open doors, and shut your 
own mouth. So this isthe place, is it? Anda 
lovely place it is! Quite a rustic cottage! 
There, now you may open the gate!” 

While she was delivering this reprimand to 
her servant, Mrs. Carter shook out her flounces, 
drew the lace shawl more jauntily over her 
shoulder, and swept through the gate with all 
the magnificence and glory of an empress 
about to honor some subject by her presence. 
Half-way up the path she remembered what 
was due to herself, and stepped back into a 
flower-bed, waving Jacob forward with her 
hand. 

The tall footman cast a look of unutterable 
disgust at his fellow-servant on the box, and, 
striding up the path, gave a pull at the humble 
little bell that filled the whole house with its 
tinkling. Mrs. Laurence came to the door, 


grim and gaunt, but neat in her dress, and com- 
posed in manner. 








‘‘Does Mrs. Laurence live here?” inquired 
the tall footman, striking his gloves together, 
as if the bell-handle had left offensive dust on 
them. 

“Tam Mrs. Laurence.” 

“Ah, indeed! This is the lady, marum.” 

Mrs. Carter came forward, smiling blandly, 
and holding out her straw-colored glove with 
an air of sublime condescension. 

Mrs. Laurence took the tightly-gloved hand 
stiffly enough, and let it fall from her clasp 
without a smile. She had suffered, this poor 
widow, and smiles did not come easily to her 
face; but if cold, she was well-bred, and: stood 
aside that her strange guest might enter the 
little passage-way, and pass through.the open 
parlor-door. 

“How cozy—how exquisite!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Carter, glancing around at the snow-white 
muslin curtains and the neat furniture,. which 
woud have been poverty-stricken in other 
hands. ‘*No wonder my dear brother was so 
charmed. ‘Such a contrast!’ he said, when 
he found me in my boudoir-bower; *chamber,’ 
he says, ‘they used to call it, in old times. 
Such a contrast,’ says he, ‘between you and 
them—between this and that! You wish every- 
thing grand and sumptuous; they nothing but 
taste—pure, esthetic taste! Their little room 
isa parlor!’ Just as I find it!” 

Mrs. Carter seated herself as she spoke, and 
turned her full-blown, smiling face on Ruth, 
who answered her appeal with a look of gentle 
welcome; while her mother stood by, evidently 
waiting to learn why her humble home had 
been so grandly invaded. Mrs. Carter observed 
this, and waved her hand beniguly. 

«Sit down! sit down, Mrs. Laurence; have 
no hesitation about it. I have been a poor 
woman myself; so, never mind the apron, but 
sit down. My call is for you as well as the 
young people!”’ 

Mrs. Laurence took a seat near the door, and 
muttered something about being ‘a hard-work- 
ing woman,” which Mrs. Carter took up at once. 

«¢Hard-working!’ Don’t mention it, my dear 
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madam! Your little housework here is nothing 
to what I have thrown upon me. What with 
receptions, shopping, promiscuous calls, regu- 
lating servants, the torment of dress-makers, 
and entertaining Carter’s friends, I am just 
worn out. Sometimes I think the happiest 
time of a woman’s life is when she lives in two 
rooms, and carries her baby about on one arm, 
while she does her work with the other!”’ 

“Still,” said Ruth, with a quiet smile, ‘‘ we 
seldom find ladies willing to give up prosperity 
and go back to that life.” 

“Well, n—no!” answered Mrs. Carter, 
glancing through the window at her two ser- 
vants perched high upon the carriage, and 
softly pluming herself under the thought of all 
they represented, ‘“‘one can't quite expect 
that. When a dog gets his day he likes to keep 
it, of course. Besides, it’s awful hard to come 
down.” 

«‘Yes,” said Mrs. Laurence, in her dull, low 
tone, ‘it is hard.” 

** But this young lady is not all your family? 
My brother spoke of another.” 

“That is so,’ said Ruth, with animation. 
‘‘She is busy in the day-time.” 

“Yes, yes!—now I remember: 
she could not be here now. 
girl. Isaw her once: pretty as a pictur! took 
a fancy tothe turn of her head. My! how she 
does carry off ashawl! That girl is what I 
call superb!” 

“She is good!” said Mrs. Laurence, with 
hard emphasis. . 

“Yes, good as gold, I haven’t no doubt,” 
chimed in Mrs. Carter. ‘That is why I have 
called. ‘That girl is a born lady,’ says I to 
Carter, when we were making out a list of in- 
vitations for my great party, ‘and I’m bound to 
have her come.’ So here is the invitation! 
Brought it myself, because brother Ross said a 
call was necessary, and I want to do everything 
comme il fou!” 

Here Mrs. Carter took a squarely-folded en- 
velope from her pocket, on which was a flaming 
monogram in red and gold, which she held out 
to Mrs. Laurence, who took it gingerly, as if 
she feared the fiery letters would burn her. 

“If this young lady ever goes out, I have 
another for her,’”’ said the visitor, beaming 
with satisfaction. 

‘IT never do,” said Ruth, with a faint quiver 


of course, 
An awful bright 


‘of pain in her voice. 


“Spine?” questioned her visitor. 

Ruth bent her head a little from the pillow, 
and a look of sadness came into her eyes. 

‘Don’t look down-hearted about it, my dear; 





it am 
you’ll soon get about again. I feel sure that 
I've got a receipt for spine complaint some. 
where, and I’ll send it to you.” 

Ruth smiled very, mournfully, but thea : 
her. ; 
“It’s you, I suppose, that’s beginning to 
make picters. Ross told me about it, and kt 
promised to have some done for my boudoir, 
Those I have cost cvor-so-much, but he don't 
seem to like’em. ‘Something small and delj- 
cate,’ he says; such as you can do beautifully 
if I'll only give you time—which I’m beund to 

do.” 

The warm, pure blood flashed over that gen. 
tle face, and Ruth half rose from her pillow in 
overwhelming surprise. 

‘You do not mean it! Did the gentleman in 
truth think anything of the little things I sent 
to him. He asked me, or I would not have 
dared.” 

“<¢Think anything!’ Of course he did: 
‘Gems,’ he said, ‘they would be, with a little 
touching-up,’ which he meant to show you 
about. Though how a bit of canvas can be 
turned into ‘ gems,’—which are rubys, and dia- 
monds, and such like, I take it, beats me. 
But that was what he said; and where picters 
is concerned, Rosa aint to be disputed, let me 
tell you. It was all I could do to keep him 


from turning half of my picters out of doors; ' 


though mercy knows the frames, alone ost 
Carter enough to break a common man: for we 
bought good-sized ones, generally, meaning to 
have enough for our money.”’ 

Ruth lay on her couch while the woman was 
speaking, lost in a soft glow of gratitude. The 
one dream of her life gave promise of realiza- 
tion. How diligently she had worked out the 
little knowledge of drawing and color, which 
had been a part of her education, when she 
was able to study, and before the great afflic- 
tion fell upon her. How much thought she had 
given, how earnestly she had toiled, in this one 
pursuit, because the passion and forlorn hope 
of her life, Oh, it was heavenly! God had 
given some power evento her! Those delicate 
fingers which she clasped over her bosom in & 
sudden rush of gratitude, had the subtle craft 
of creating beautiful objects, which, in their 
turn, melted into gold. Could this be? Was 
the woman yonder, with all that flutter of lace 
and fringe about her, a reality ? 

The girl lifted herself slowly from her cush- 
ions, and looked around the room. Mrs. Lau 
rence had left it. Something in the kitchen 


required her presence, and she was getting 
restive under the infliction of that gorgeous 
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See 
woman’s conversation; so she had glided out 


like a shadow, scarcely caring whether she was 
missed or not. 

“She has gone—mother, I mean.” 

Mrs. Carter turned her head with a little, 
disdainful toss. 
“Yes, I see. 
to be expected.” 

«Mother is so much alone, she sometimes 
forgets.” 

«“[ should think as much. But that is nei- 
ther here nor there. If old women choose to 
cut up rusty they are welcome for anything I 
care. But we were talking about the picters for 
my boudoir. How long will it take you to 
paint ’em?” 

“Then you were really in earnest? You 
meant it?’ cried Ruth, catching her breath, 
and clasping her nands in an ecstasy of delight. 

“Meant it? Of course I did. Ross has 
just ripped every one of my picters off of the 
wall, and says they aint worth the frames, 
which are lovely, Miss; and I’m sure the 
paintings were just as bright as red, and green, 
and yellow could makethem. But, hoity-toity! 
my gentleman just pitched them into the coach- 
house; and I solemnly believe they are hung 
up in Battle’s room this minute. ‘ Now,” says 
he, ‘fill them empty frames with something 
worth looking at.’ 

“ «But where are they coming from?’ says I, 
huffy as could be, for I didn’t like them empty 
frames lyin’ in a heap on the floor. Then he 
brought down two or three of the things,— 
‘rough gems’ he called ’em,—that you had sent 
to him, and put them in the frames. I aint no 
judge perhaps, (so don’t be offended!) but, 
really, now, they did not make half the show 
that the others did; but he said, there was 
‘downright genius in them,’ and I gave in 
\bout it. So, if you could come to my house,— 
which, of course, you can’t,—them four picters 
are all you would see in my boudoir, instead 
of them he had turned out of doors. Now, my 
dear, how much am I to pay you for them?” 

“How—how mnch? Oh, madam, I—I—~—” 

Then Ruth put both hands to her face, and 
burst into a passion of warm, sweet tears, that 
shook her slight frame from head to foot. 

“Well, now, [ never did,” said Mrs. Carter, 
half starting from her seat. ‘He thought you 
would be delighted.” 

“And so I am—the happiest, happiest crea- 
ture that ever lived. Oh, madam, you seem to 
me like an angel.” 

Mrs. Carter lifted her head and plumed her- 
self like a bird. 


Not very good manners; but 





| 


‘I’m sure I don’t pretend to anything of 
that sort, being just a trifle stout, and not given 
to flying. But if you like to think so, and it 
makes you-happy, I won’t disturb the idea, be- 
cause it reminds me of things Carter used to 
say years and years ago, when we first went 
to housekeeping in two rooms, with a closet in 
the cellar for wood and coal. Then—then——” 

All at once, even to her own astonishment, 
the woman broke down, her eyes filled with 
tears, and her bosom heaved with sobs. Im- 
patient with herself, she snatched a handker- 
chief from her pocket, and swept its rich laee 
across the redness of her eyes, and gave out a 
gurgling, hysterical laugh. 

‘“‘T wonder what’s come over me,” she said, 
at last, shaking out her moist handkerchief. 
“There is no telling about me. Carter says I 
always was a sensitive cretur. Well, Miss 
Laurence, we were speaking about them pic- 
turs. How much now? Ross thought that 
twenty-five dollars apiece would be little 
enough.” 

‘Twenty-five dollars!” exclaimed Ruth, and 
her large eyes widened like those of an aston- 
ished child. ‘‘Oh, madam, you cannot mean it!” 

“What! you don’t think it enough? Well, 
say thirty; though I have seen picturs twice 
their size sell for less. Will thirty satisfy 
you?” 

*‘Oh, madam, I know you are too kind; but 
it seems as if you were*mocking me. The 
amount you mentioned first is so much that I 
can scarcely believe it.” 

The poor girl really could not believe in her 
good fortune; shetrembled all over. Her great 
eyes were bent on Mrs. Carter, with pleading 
entreaty, that this cruel, cruel trifling might 
cease. 

Mrs. Carter could not understand all this, 
but had a vague idea that the price she offered 
was satisfactory. 

‘‘Well,” she said, drawing a reticule-purse 
from her pocket by its gold chains, and taking 
from that a roll of money, ‘if you are content 
with twenty-five, I don’t mind throwing in a 
trifle, so we will make it thirty. There it is— 
six twenties; and I must say, it does me good 
to pay it over. Just roll it up, and buy your- 
self something nice with it. There! there!” 

Mrs. Carter came close to Ruth, and bent over 
her with the money fluttering from her gloved 
fingers; but, instead of receiving it with smiles, 
as the good woman expected, the young crea- 
ture, half rose from her cushions, Wound both 
arms around that short neck, and kissed the 
smiling face with a passionate outburst of grati- 
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tude, which awoke all the warm, genial woman- 
hcod of Mrs. Carter’s nature into active life. 

“Why, why, dear child! what have I done, 
that you should smother me with kisses, and 
hold on to meas if—asif you were my own child? 
There, there! Don’t set me off again. Does a 
little money make you so happy? Well, just 
at first, I remember, it doés. But then one gets 
used to it. By-and-by you won’t care. Come, 
now, put up your money, and the next picturs 
will be worth more. Ross is going to show 
you how to touch ’em up; and he can do it, if 
any one can, for he belongs to some great pictur 
academy across the seas, and is A, number one, 
at painting.” 

In a soft, motherly fashion, Mrs. Carter laid 


the young girl back upon her couch, and began ; 


smoothing her beautiful hair with one plump 
hand, answering back with broad sympathy 
the smiles that came around those parted lips, 
and the look of ineffable happiness that filled 
those dove-like eyes, with something more 
beautiful than sunshine. 

‘It is true! it is real! and I am good for some- 


thing!’’ murmured Ruth, holding the money 


up that she might feast her eyes upon it. **Oh, ; 


madam! God sent you here! I was weak and 
helpless; while others worked, I could only 
pray. See how the good Lord has answered 
me! Iknowitis not my poor little pictures, but 
your goodness that has done this—my prayers 
and your goodness!” 

“You are just a lovely little darling, any- 
how; but here is some one coming. There, 
now, we are ready.” 

Mrs. Carter gathered up the floating notes, 
crushed them into a ball, and hid them under 
the pillow; then she wiped Ruth’s eyes with 
her cobweb handkerchief, passed it over her 
own wet lashes, and called out, ‘Come in!” as 
a vigorous knock came from the front door. 

The door opened, and Mrs. Smith stood in the 
passage. From her place behind the counter 
she had seen the splendor of that carriage be- 
fore Mrs. Laurence’s gate, and could stand the 
cravings of her curiosity no longer. 
held herself as a sort of proprietor of the Lau- 
rence family after that famous supper, and felt 
that any visitor who stopped at that little gate 
was a guest for herself. At first she rather 
hesitated to put in her claim; but when a half 
hour, then an hour went by, and that glitter- 
ing mass of black and gold still kept its place, 
the position became tantalizing. Leaving Boyce 
behind tire counter, she tied on her best bonnet, 
flung a shawl over her broad shoulders, and 


made her way down the street, burning with } 


ae ncaa 
{ curiosity, and just a little jealous that so much 
distinction had come to her friends, in which 
she had no part. Standing there in the entry- 
way, she hesitated, overpowered by a first 
glance of the rich]y-dressed lady who seemed 
to fill up the little parlor with the splendor of 
; her presence. 

Mrs. Carter had hastily put on her company- 
manners, and sat in state, fanning ha self with 
her still moist handkerchief. All at once, Mrs, 
Smith started forward, her eyes glistening, and 
the shawl floating away from the grasp of her 
hand. 

‘“‘Mrs. Carter! Well, I never did——”" 

“Mrs. Smith! Is this you?” 

For the moment, both women were nataral, 
Mrs. Carter forgot herself and her finery in the 
honest delight of meeting an old friend. Mrs, 
Smith, a little dazzled and bewildered, came for- 
§ ward with both arms held out, and would have 
embraced her former crony, but for a sudden 
consciousness of the silks, laces, and heavy gold 
bracelets with which the latter was metamor- 

phosed. This brought the arms slowly downto 
ther side, and left her lips, from which the 
broad smile was vanishing, half apart. 

Mrs. Carter broke into a mellow laugh, and 
held out both hands. 

“So you didn’t more’n half know me, Mrs. 
Smith? No wonder! Sometimes I don't know 
myself. But how do you do? How are the 
children and Smith? Is he stout and jolly 
as ever ?” 

Mrs. Smith remembered that she had been 
cutting cheese just before she left the grocery, 
. and wiped ene hand on the corner of her shawl 
} before she gave it into the clasp of those straw- 
: colored gloves, smiling gingerly, as if she were 
: afraid of hurting them. But Mrs. Carter was 
; herself that day; a breath of secret human sym- 
‘ pathy had swept the chaff from her really good 
‘heart, and, for the time, her magnificence was 
} forgotten. 

‘Well, now,” said Mrs. Smith, recovering 
‘herself under this hearty treatment. “It's 








She had $ good for weak eyes to see you again, Mrs. 


Carter; I weht round to the old house, nigh on 
to a year ago, and inquired about you, but 
they said you had moved away, no one knew 
where; so I gave you up for a bad job.” 

“A bad job, ha! Well, I wonder what Gar- 
ter would say? He don’t think it a bad job, 
you bet! Just lock out there, Smith, and tell 


me what you think of that?” 
Mrs. Smith leaned toward the window, and 
‘took in a view of the carriage, with the two 
men sitting impatiently in the coachman’s seat. 
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“Do you really mean that, Mrs. Carter?” 

“That, and an open-carriage, besides a cou- 
per for Carter, and two saddle-horses, in case 
Carter and I might want w take lessons, and 
ride in the Park together.” 

“But how, Mrs. Carter, how?’ inquired 
Mrs. Smith, open-mouthed with wonder. 

«You know Carter got into the feed-business; 
that led him to hosses and mules, and sich. 
Well, the army wanted hosses; Carter went in 
under contract. Then the hosses wanted feed, 
he went in under contract again. Then he got. 
into produce, which kept a running up and 
down, for ever-so-long; there he made and 
made, keeping his eye-teeth sharp, you know.” 

“Mercy on me! You take away my breath, 
Mrs. Carter!” 

“No wonder; it took mine away more than 
once. After this, he hooked in with a clothing- 
house, and that was the best of all. Every- 
thing substantial but the clothes. Well, these 
things rolled ‘up, till this is just what it has 
come to.” 

Here Mrs. Carter spread her two hands, and 
rustled her garments with a jovial laugh, while 
her old friend stepped back and surveyed her 
from head to foot, with glowing admiration. 

“And you don’t seem a bit different,” she 
broke forth at length. 

Mrs. Carter flushed red, and drew the lace- 
shawl about her with emphatic protest. 

‘You think so, Mrs. Smith; but others are 
of a different opinion.” 

Mrs. Smith, for the first time, felt rebuffed, 
and answered, meekly, 

“You were asking about Smith. He’s been 
a-doing very well—very well, indeed; in the 
grocery-line, though. You can see our store 
from the front-yard here.”’ 

Mrs. Carter leaned out of the window, and 
took a survey of her friend’s place of business, 
which had a respectable show of prosperity. 

“ That looks like living,” she said; ‘and I’m 
right-down glad of it.’ 

“We live over the store, snug and comforta- 
ble,” answered Mrs. Smith, highly pleased. 

“Children all alive?” inquired Mrs. Carter, 
with hesitation. 

“Alive and hearty, thank goodness !”” 

Mrs. Carter heaved a deep sigh. ‘ Smith,” 
she said, ‘*I should like to take a look at your 
young ones’ I'm not used to seeing children, 
in these days, crowding the doors by dozens, 
as they did in our old neighborhood, where 
Smith and Carter were such friends, and you 
and I——__ Well, never mind about that. I 
haven’t forgotten it. Wait a minute, I’m going 





home with you. Good-by, little girl. Don’t 
she look like a lily, lying there?” 

‘*She’s got a lovely color,” answered Mrs. 
Smith. ‘I never saw the like of it on her 
cheek before. But where is Mrs. Laurence ? 
Always at work? Mrs. Laurence, I say! My 
friend, Mrs. Carter, is going.”’ 

Mrs. Laurence came into the room, stiff and 
cold as marble. The softening effects of her 
illness had worn off, and so had the little gleam 
of sunshine, brought to her door by the kind 
woman who had called her from the kitchen, 
to which she had retreated the moment Mrs. 
Carter became interested in Ruth; thus she 
was entirely ignorant of the event which had 
so suddenly lifted the invalid into Paradise. 

“TI had something to do,” she said, by way 
of grim apology, as Mrs. Carter held out her 
hand. 

“‘Never mind that! I know what it is to do 
my own work—don’t I, Smith ?” 

‘IT should rather think so,” answered Mrs. 
Smith, bowing with intense satisfaction. 

‘‘With regard to the young lady, of course, 
we shall expect her, I will send the carriage 
round, and Ross shall come with it. Be sure 
that she is ready. He has set his heart upon 
it, and so have I.” 

Mrs. Laurence muttered something about 
being hard-working people, and quite out of 
the way of such things; but Ruth interposed, 
and made confident by the money in her bosom, 
lifted her sweet, radiant face, and said, with 
a thrill of triumph in her voice, 

«‘Oh, yes, mother, dear! Eva will go. She 
will like it. Please do not refuse till we have 
talked it over.” 

«That's right! I leave it all with you, my 
pretty darling; so, good-day; I mean to call 
again, very soon. Come, Mrs. Smith, we'll 
drive round the block, and see how you like it.” 

Mrs. Smith settled her shawl with great 
anxiety, and going up to the little mirror, 
smoothed out the bows of her bonnet-strings, 
which, certainly appeared all the better for it. 
Then the two old friends went out together, 
and the tall footman came down from his seat 
with a thunder-cloud on his august brow, and 
opened the carriage-door with a protest in 
every gesture, at which his mistress chuckled 
inwardly, and gave Miss Smith the seat of 
honor. She, good soul, drew a deep, deep 
breath, as her calico-dress came into contact 
with the bright silken cushions, and sat bolt 
upright, as if afraid that their yielding springs 
would swallow her up, and leave Jerusha Maria 
an orphan. 
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“Dear me, how it gives!” she said, casting 
a half-frightened look at her old friend, who 
laughed with glee, and leaned back in her own 
luxurious corner, while the carriage moved on. 

The ride was brief but glorious. Seldom did 
a turn-out of that description come within 
blocks and blocks of the corner-grocery; and 
Mrs. Smith had the satisfaction of knowing 
that every window, which bore upon that 
point, was occupied when she came through 
the carriage-door and swept into her husband’s 
place of business, side by side with that gor- 
geously-dressed lady. 

Boyce, who was behind the counter, posed 
himself at once for an unlimited order; but 
Mrs. Smith passed *him by with a wave of the 
hand, and led the way up stairs to her own 
apartment, where Kate’ Gorman was busy fry- 
ing ham for dinner, and James Laurence was 
carrying in Jerusha Maria in his arms, trying 
to hush her into silence, if not sleep. 

“Our last,” said Mrs. Smith, taking the child 
into her motherly arms, and jerking down its 
long frock with one hand, as she presented the 
young lady, who began staring at the stranger 
with all her might, and, finally, broke into a 
smile, as a watch, set thick with diamonds, 


went swinging to and fro before her face. 
“‘Give me a kiss now, and you shall hear it 
tick,’ said Mrs. Carter, gathering the child to 
her own bosom, and throwing the watch-chain 
over its neck, where it fell-in glittering links 
adown the low frock. ‘“‘Give me another; there 
now, take it in your tointy, tointy little hands. 


Smith, this is splendid! Such a weight! Oh, 
you little rogue, biting at the diamonds, ha? 
If you were only mine, I'd feed you with ’em!”’ 

Here Mrs. Carter dropped into a Boston 
rocking-chair, and laying the child’s face close 
to her arm, began to sing, and chirp, and kiss 
her into sleepiness, after which she still cradled 
her lovingly in both arms, dropping in a word 
of gossip, now and then, with the mother, while 
her chair kept in motion. 

‘‘That brother of yours—whatever became 
of him, Mrs. Carter? I remember how anxious 
you and Carter were. How did he turn out?” 
inquired the mother, when Jerusha Maria had 
dropped off. 

“That brother? Our Ross? Why, Smith, he’s 
back again, the most perfect gentleman that 
you ever set eyes on, You know I told you 
often how he was given to books, studying 
night and day; how he painted picters, and 
went into the country, every year, making 
sketches, as he called it. Never was worth a 
cent for business; but so handsome, and so 
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wonderfully good! Well, he went off all of 9 


sudden, and, somehow or another, got beyond 
seas, where they think more of picters than we 
do, and made a wonderfully great man of him; 
but not under the old name. He took out 9 
nom-de something, as such peopte do, nowand 
then, and left off the last end of his name, So, 
instead of Herman Koss Baker, we call him 
Herman Ross, which cuts him loose from the 
old poverty-stricken life, that makes him shud- 
der when you mention it.” 

“Proud, I suppose ?” 

“No; that isn’t it. He’s the last man on 
earth to care about being poor. We are none 
of us mean enough for that, high as we hold 
our heads among rich people. But there is 
something that I don’t quite understand about 
Ross.” 

«A love-secret, I should not wonder!” gaid 
Mrs. Smith. 

Before Mrs. Carter could answer that, Gor- 
man put her head into the room. 

‘“‘Dinner’s ready, and Mr. Smith not home 
yet.” 

Mrs. Smith arose, blushing and embarrassed. 

“Only ham and eggs,” she said ; « but would 
you, just for the sake of old times - 

“‘Would I?” cried Mrs. Carter, huddling the 
baby into its cradle, and taking off her gloves. 
““Won’t 1?” 


CHAPTER X. 

Rura Laurence kept the secret. An idea 
had entered her head which she was resolved 
to carry out, unaided and alone. At first she 
longed to tell her good fortune to her mother; 
but Mrs. Laurence was never sympathetic or 
impulsive enough to win that loving confidence 
which Ruth longed to give. She had thought 
her own thoughts, and suppressed her natural 
impulses, so long, that this precious secret be- 
came as gold to a miser, after she had dwelt 
upon it, unspoken for a few hours. One thing 
was certain: Eva should go to this great party 
dressed like the lady she was. Enough of the 
money under her pillows should go for that. 
Her own frail’ fingers had earned this great 
happiness for her sister. Tears came into her 
eyes as she thought of it; tender, sweet tears, 
such as the good and unselfish alone can shed. 
She murmured to herself: «Yes, it shall be 
snow-white, and fleecy as foam. I have the 
idea in my mind, with a contrast something 
brilliant and rich. Still, she does not need 
that to make her the most beautiful of them 
all. Dear Eva! what a surprise it will be! 
Here she comes, looking so tired!’ 
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fa came into the little parlor weary and 
ad; for the duties of her position were fre- 
quently galling to the pride of a high-spriited 
girl; and every hour some painful contrast 
was forced upon her which disturbed her sense 
ofjustice. While the family had been in abso- 
jute want, this feeling was held in abeyance by 
allthose active sympathies that trample down 
minor causes of grief under great afflictions, 
but now the proud nature of the girl asserted 
itself, and strongly cynical and bitter feelings 
were rooting themselves in her heart. 

Eva took off her bonnet, and, kneeling down 
by her sister’s couch, kissed her tenderly. 

“Why, Ruthy, how warm your cheek is! 
How your arms cling tome! What is the mat- 
ter? It seems like joy—but how can that come 
here ?”’ 

“A pleasant thing has happened, Eva, dear. 
You are invited to a splendid party in the 
Fifth Avenue. Look here!” 


Eva caught her breath. An invitation to 
her! She took the square fold of paper, and, 
dazzled by the monogram, began to examine it 
with that nervous curiosity which makes so 
many people hesitate to learn the truth at once. 

“It is from Mrs. Carter, the sister of that 
gentleman who looked over my drawings. 


Such a cheerful, kind woman! She brought it 
herself, that there might be no mistake, and 
willsend her own carriage for you. Isn’t it 
delightful ?”’ 

“Oh, how I wish it was possible!” exclaimed 
Eva, dropping the invitation from her hand 
with a pang of absolute despair. ‘ That is what 
so many people were talking about: all the 
customers were full of it. I think Mr. Harold 
has an invitation. But it is of no use; I wish 
she had not brought it.”’ 

“Oh, Eva!” 

“It is just cruel,” answered the girl, throw- 
ing herself into a chair, and clasping both 
hands over her eyes to hide her tears. 

“But you are going, Eva. I promised it.” 

“You promised! poor darling!”’ 

“Tdid, indeed. So just wipe your eyes, and 
let me tell you something. Look here! Hush, 
now! do not cry out!’’ ; 

Here Ruth took a twenty-dollar note from 
under her pillow, and held it up before Eva’s 
eyes. 

“Ruth, Ruth, where did you get that ?” cried 
the girl, in utter amazement. 

“Oh, J have-been doing bits of work for it 
onthe sly. Eva! Eva! I won’t keep anything 
from you. Look here! and here! I have 
earned it al. with my pictures, that you thought 





so pretty. Thisis for you. Stoop down, and let 
me whisper what I mean to do with the rest.” 

Eva stooped down, and lifted her head again, 
all in a glow of delight. 

“Qh, Ruthy! it.seems like fairy-work! 
You fairly take away my breath !”’ 

«‘They will take more; and that gentleman 
will teach me how to give them greater perfec- 
tion. You see it is no dream, sister!’’ 

‘And it was your genius that got me this 
invitation, Ruth,” said Eva, with grateful en- 
thusiasm. ‘I could not understand it before. 
It seems almost possible that I may go!’’ 

«Almost! It is quite possible! I have been 
lying here, with my eyes on the ceiling, think- 
ing over the dress, It must be lovely, you 
know, but not cost more than this one bill. 
White tarletan, I should say, with a long train, 
a flounce or two, and rows on rows of broad, 
puffy, ruches. Crimson tea-roses in your hair, 
and a little cluster on your bosom. No! it 
shall be one, fragrant and perfect, on the left 
shoulder. No other ornaments.” 

“‘Of course not, you foolish darling! 
am I to get them?” 

‘Not a thing !—just the white and red. To 
think of it is like painting a picture. I can 
see you now, with your black hair falling in 
broad, heavy braids nearly to the shoulders; 
two or three long ringlets sweeping almost to 
the waist; just a little, coronal of red roses 
over the forehead; and the dress sweeping 
away, fold after fold, like dancing white pop- 
pies over drifting snow. I tell you, Eva, it 
will be superb.” 

«« But how is all this to be done, Ruth?” 

“I shall be bolstered up, and sew on it in 
the daytime. You will help meat night. I tell 
you, dear, it will be charming.” 

«And you, poor dear, will be left at home, 
and see nothing.” 

“What, I! Indeed, you know nothing about ° 
it. Ishall just lie here, with my hands folded, 
so, and my eyes shut, thinking over everything 
as it happens. The way people will look at 
you, and whisper, ‘Who is that? Isn’t she F 
But I won’t tell you all that I shall see. Be 
sure you will not enjoy it more than I shall. 
Then there is James !—won’t it delight him?” 

«But mother! what if she forbids it ?” said 
Eva, with sudden dismay. ‘She might, you 
know.” 

“We must get Mrs. Smith en our side,” 
said Ruth, faltering a little. “Mrs. Smith, 
and our James. She cannot stand out against 
them. But hush! she is at the door.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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We give, this month, such dresses as will be 
suitable for this particular season, with sug- 
gestions, that, by a little variety of material, 
the dresses and walking-costumes may be ap- 
plied to the different latitudes of this great and 
varied country, 





The first is a home-dress for a young lady 
It is made of white alpaca, serge, or mohair, 
either of these materials can be bought for from 
fifty to seventy-five cents per yard; and if made 


in white, the dress will be beautiful either for } black, up the front of the apron; one row of . 


dinner or small evening-party, and not too 
dressy to be worn at home, after the first fresh- 
ness is worn off. Make the under-skirt, or 
petticoat, just to touch the floor. This is cut 
after the usual way, and trimmed with a deep 
plaiting.of the material all the way.xround. 
This plaiting must be three times as full as the 
width of the skirt, and cut straight: fold down 
the plaits, making them about one inch deep, 
and not quite to touch each other, then press 
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with an iron; place the plaiting upon the skirt, 
tacking it at every plait at the bottom. Above 
the plaiting is a band of black velvet ribbon, 
one inch and a half wide, or a band of silk, or 
ribbon of any one color. The over-skirt has 
the front width cut quite short, square across, 
as may be seen; then come the side-gures, 
which just fall as long on the sides as the 
petticoat; then two full breadths, only nine 
inches longer in the back; this is trimmed with 
a box-plaiting, five inches wide, of the material, 
headed, the same as the under-skirt; plain, 
round waist, trimmed to simulate a square yoke; 
coat-sleeves, belt, and no sash-ends; a small 
bow on the left side. Sixteen yards of double 
material will be required. This design, carried 
out in white muslin for warm weather, or if 
designed entirely for a home-dress, let it be 
some of the pretty gray mohairs or poplinettes, 
If made of gray, trim with brown, green, or 
black, and it can be easily converted into a 
walking-costume by looping the over-skirt in 
the back, so answering a double purpose, and 
one very desirable where economy is required. 

We give also, but in the first of the number, 
a walking-dress of pearl-colored mohair. It 
has a pretty little jaunty sacque, it will be seen, 
that is especially desirable at this season. The 
lower-skirt of the dress has one plaited flounce 
six inches deep, cut on the straight: line this 
with crinoline, before plaiting. Three times 
the fullness of the skirt will be required. Four 
bands of black alpaca, cut bias and put on with 
the sewing-machine, completes the lower-skirt. 
The upper one is cut with an apron front, 
caught uf at the sides, and longer in the back. 
Trim with a narrow plaiting, say three inches 
and a half or four inches, put on the edge. 
Five rows of the material, crossed with the 


the black trimming to head the plaiting. The 
waist is perfectly plain and round, with coat- 
sleeves. The sacque is simply a loose one, and 
quite short; its beauty consists in the manner 
of putting on the trimming. Cut surplice at 
the throat, continue the plaiting one inch and 
a half down both sides of the bias band in front, 
and the trimming, which goes over the shoul- 
ders, is continued down the back. Open sleeves. 
Any black trimming may be substituted for the 
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sipaca, SAY silk, velvet, ribbon; but for cheap- 
ness, the alpaca is the thing, and the effect 
From sixteen to eighteen yards of the 
rl-colored mohair, and three yards of black 
alpaca, or three and a half yards of silk, will 
be required. Plenty of those light summer 
nobairs add in the stores for fifty cents, and so 
upaccording to quality. 
The next is a very pretty walking-dress for 
either a young or a married lady. Something 
quite novel and charming for its simplicity. 





Only one skirt, which is made entirely open 
down the left seam of the front breadth, trim- 


med down this seam and all round with a band 
of silk, one inch and a half wide. This upper 
part of the skirt comes within ten inches of 
the bottom of the dress, where a slightly- 
gathered flounce is put on underneath the 
trimming of silk. Buttons and button-holes 
fasten the skirt, as seen in the engraving. 
Aplain, round waist, with coat-sleeves, is worn 
under the half-tight fitting sacque, which has 
aturn-over collar, slight'y open in front, trim- 
med like the skirt, to which is added a bullion 
silk fringe, three inches deep. This, made of 
any light-colored summer poplin, trimmed with 


for white pique, trimmed with black velvet. 
white cotton bullion, or twisted fringe, can be 
used on piques, twelve yards of double-fold 
poplin, or ten yards of pique. Any of the 
pretty striped Percales, at twenty-five cents 
per yard, would be charming, made after this 
model, putting on the bias band of plain, solid- 
colored Percale to match the prevailing color 
of the other part of the dress; and it would be 
pretty to substitute bows of the solid color to 
fasten down the side of the skirt, and the front 
of the sacque, in place of the butions. The 
bows to be taken off when washed, and easily 
made up again and replaced. Silk bullion 
fringe costs, for three inches deep, ninety cents 
per yard for black, one dollar for colored; but 
a slightly-gathered ruffle, to match the bottom 
of the skirt, would look equally well, and cost 
less. 

Next we have a traveling-dress of gray linen. 
The lower-skirt is trimmed with two rows of 
black worsted bullion fringe, two inches deep, 
headed by one row of black alpaca braid. 
Waist and skirt cut together as a pelisse, over 





which the little cape may be worn at pleasure. 
This pelisse is buttoned down the front with 





Diack, or a darker shade of the material, will 
be pretty and inexpensive. Also a good design 


jet buttons, trimmed with one row of fringe, 
{ headed by four rows of the braid. A sash of 
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the linen, fringed at the ends, confines the , bows at the waist. The neck is cut aurplige 
pelisse at the waist. Either coat or flowing {under which a muslin chemisette js worn. 
sleeves—we prefer the coat-sleeve for a travel- ; Straw hat, with black lace and field Rowen, 
ing dress. These linen dresses will be very ; Seven yards of pique will be required, poe 
much worn for the street, in the early morn- } four yards of Victoria lawn. Beautiful, French 
ing, during the hot weather. Ten yards of } corded pique can be bought at. fifty cents; at 
linen, at thirty-one or thirty-five cents, thir- } sixty-five cents very fine. The lawn, at forty 
teen and a half yards of fringe, one long piece } cents, is quite fine enough. Select a thin one 
of alpaca braid. White braid fringe will look $ as it thickens some in washing. 
very well if only intended for a walking-dress; We give, in the front of the number, a home, 
but for traveling the black is preferable. In {or evening toilet, for a young lady, made of 
either case the fringe should be removed at } white, dotted muslin. A gathered flovnee, 
washing. headed with two rows of black velvet ribbon, 

This cut affords some little variety in the cut } trims the bottom of the skirt, which is a trifle 
of a basque for a house-dress. The back part ; longer and fuller than the ordinary walking. 
is cut full and plaited in on box-plait, and the { dress. Waist with long, pointed basque, open 
behind, and trimmed with a flounce and two 
rows of velvet. Coat-sleeve with a deep frill 
falling on the wrist. Rosette of the velvet at 
the waist, both beforeand atthe back Nothing 
could be prettier than this for a young lady's 
evening toilet, and as it is so simple, any one 
can make it at home. It will require about 
fifteen yards of dotted muslin, or plain white 
Swiss, and two pieces of velvet ribbon, three- 
quarters of an inch in width. 

We give next a Scotch suit for a little boy 
four years old. It is made of Gray-Scoteb 








; 





side-bodies and fronts are simply plain, and 
somewhat shorter. Fringes are very much used 
for trimming, but nothing worth wearing can 
be bought under fifty cents, and they go on up 
to two dollars per yard. Sashes are now use- 
less, since the basque and postillion waist have 
become so popular. 

We give in the front of the number, a pique 
walking-dress for a young lady, something 
quite novel. It is made with one skirt only, the 
first design we bave had dispensing With the 
over-skirt. This skirt is cut to touch, and three 
yards and a quarter wide at the bottem, and 
trimmed with three ruffles of Victoria lawn, 
hemmed, and put on in plaits a may be 
gathered, and ironed down itty atts, headed 
by four rows of either Marseilles braid, in 
white, or black alpaca braid. Waist made with 








a basque, trimmed to match, below which, sash- } casimere. The pants are plain, and cut straight 
ends, cut pointed, appear; two narrow, looped Sat the bottom, with two rows of worsted braid 
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ground the bottom above the hem, and con- 
4inued up the outside. The pants are buttoned 
‘on to an under-body of muslin. A long sacque, 
cut all in one, belted in at the waist, and trim- 
med with three rows of wide braid, with narrow 
praid in between. A scarf of the material worn 
over shoulder, and tieing at the left side. One 
yard and a quarter double-width material will 
cut the suit. 

We give, next, a Knickerbock-suit for a little 
boy of four to six years. In this design, ob- 
gerve an entirely new style of trimming for the 


jacket of the suit. 


white. 


In the front of the number, we also give an 
evening frock for a little girl, from five to six 


years old. 


terial. The skirt is bordered with a flounce, 
Vou. LIX.—25 


Light-gray casimere should } 
be used, or pique or duck for summer wear. 
The white suits look remarkably well, made in 
this style, and trimmed with black worsted 
braid, though some give the preference to all ; 


This dress may be made of pink- 
washing alpaca, or any other seasonable ma- 


headed with a band of black velvet, and above 
the band with another row of velvet and an 
upright plaiting of alpaca. Body and sash to 
correspond. We give back and front views of 
this dress. 

We also give, in the front of the number, two 
engravings of housewife’s aprons, simple, cheap 
and useful articles. The material may be 
chintz or gingham. They require no descrip- 
tion. 





3 We give, here, a pretty and new desiga for 
{a linen-collar, which can be made, from th 
engraving, by anybody. Also a very clegaut 
style of collar. 


> 
2 





Next we give, also in the front of the number, 
; two patterns for white French muslin bodices. 
} The first has narrow bias bands of fine linen, 
‘stitched down with the sewing-machine, and 
edged with a narrow Cluny lace. The other 
is cut to simulate an under chemisette The 
} lappets of the over-waist are ornameated with 
} embroidery, and edged with Valenciennes lace. 

Coat-sleeve slightly gathered at the hand, with 

a cuff to turn back, and a frill to fall over the 
> hand, trimmed to match. 











MEDALLION IN APPLIQUE AND EMBROIDERY 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give an en~- 
graving of a medallion in applique and embroid- 
ery, for ornamenting baskets, port-folios, etc., 
etc. The middle is of white cloth or velvet; 
the center small circle is scarlet, veined with 
black, and the leaves are green. The inner cres- 


ground-work is white, and the edge-applique ig 
scarlet. The small bar-work is in white, with 
green stitches across; the arabesques are violet, 
the outer-points green and gold; to the outside, 
light yellow; to the inside, gold and black 
silk stitches; black-edged yellow avd smali 








cents are scarlet, the outer black velvet The? green raised dots 





A USEFUL CRINOLINE. 





BY EMILY H.MAY 
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Here is the most useful crinoline that has} 
come under our notice, as by simply chang-} 


position of the steels; the smaller of the two 
ing the flounce, it can be made available for} triangular pieces is joined to the top by the 


either an ordinary costume or an evening 3 ene notch, the larger by two notches. Elastic 
toilet. We give, also, on the next page, a: straps are to be sewn to each of these pieces, 
diagram. The portion represented comprises } and they fasten to the corresponding straps on 
the upper part, and there are five pieces which ; the other side with sliding buckles. The belt 
represent one half of it. These pieces are front, ¢ is made with drawing-strings at the back, plain 
back, two pieces for fastening the elastic straps : in front, and fastening with a button. To the 
to, and the band. They may be distinguished ; pattern here given a fiounce is to be added. 
thus: The front has one notch, and is plain, ; This flounce should measure four yards four- 


the back (which is to be joined to it) has seven } teen inches in width, and eighteen inches ia 
884 





pricked horizontal lines; these indicate the 
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depth, terminating with a hem of five inches. 
It is gathered into a band the width of the 
skirt, and has button-holes about a finger apart, 


out .he upper part coming to pieces. The 
m:terial of the model petticoat is white drii- 
vante, but scarlet camlet for the upper part, 
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the buttons being sewn on the line which marks } and a white starched flonzce for the lower 
the second steel. The flounce can therefore } also would answer. Both an inside cnd out- 


be taken off and washed when requisite, with- } side view is given. 
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INFANT’S BOOT. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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Ws give, here, an illusiration for an Infant’s $ tion of this boot. It should be neatly lined. 

Boot, and in the froat of the number a pattern, } The rosette and trimming round the upper part 

full size, by which to cut it out. The pattern 3 of the boot are worked in button-hole and satin 
represents the heel, sole and front. Any little } stitch embroidery. The boot is tied in jront 

pieces of silk or velvet will form the founda-‘ with a lace or narrow ribbon under the rosette 
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NEEDLE-BOOK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








The Needle-Book, in our design, is shown; and a half long, and two inches and a quarter 
both open and closed. It may be made of 3 wide. A lining of light silk of the same size 
silk, velvet, ; is needdd. 
or cashmere,} At one end of the book a little pocket is placed, 
and is bound ; to put in whole packets of needles; and little 
with a little : flaps of fine flannel, worked with button-hole 
A fancy ribbon, } siitch at the edges, and fastened to the silk by 
half an inch $ herring-bone stitches, are put in for needles. 
wide. The} The design at the head of this article repre- 
outer part of sents the needle-book open, and shows the : 
needle-book$ flaps of flannel for the needles. The other a 
is six inches $ design is the needle-book closed. 
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CASE FOR POCKET-COMB. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Some thin cardboard must be chosen and cut 
to the required size, in four pieces of separate 
lengths, cut according to the pattern below, 
and covered with silk or velvet, according to 
taste. These pieces are sewn together at the 


edges, and the edges are bound with braid, and 
little embroidered designs ornament the cor- 
ners. The two long pieces serve for the pin- 
cushion. Initials may be embroidered on the 
flap, according to the pattern above. 





RAR eee PAPAL PPA ADA LAL LDL AL APPL PDA PD PPD 


EMBROIDERY 


ON FLANNEL. 





We give, here, a very preity design for em- 2 well, however, for braid-work .on ticking or 
broidery on flannel. It will serve equally } on drilling. 
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BOOK-MARK FOR CHURCH-BIBLE, Erc., Erg, 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design 
for a book-mark, to be used in church, in a 
large Bible, hymn-book, prayer-book, etc., etc. 

Work the design on velvet or satin, in fine 
gold, silver, or opaque glass beads. Or, work 
on fine canvas, and fill up the ground with 


yellow floss, or any other color to correspond 
with the church-furniture. [t is much the 
easiest way to work on the canvas than upon 
the velvet or satin, as the latter requires an 
experienced hand. The design may be used 
for a great variety of purposes. 





CUSHION IN BERLIN MOSATC. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








The materials are Berlin wool in black and 
several colors, always two shades of one color; 
medium-sized canvas. No. II. gives the finished 
cushion, and No. I. represents a nearly finished 
square in full size, from which the size of the 
canvas and the slanting and straight lines may 
be easily worked. Sixteen of these squares, 
arranged in four rows, close together, are suffi- 
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cient for the cushion, which is fifteen inches 
square, as clearly shown in placing the close, 
loose stitches over, which only cover the upper 
side of the canvas, and at the back appear like 
separate back stitches. The needles with the 
working thread, is always carried under 8 
canvas-thread, alternately on one side and then 
on the other side edge, so, as shown in No. L, 
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— 
always to leave a.canvas-thread untouched be- } and dark alternately, or an entirely colored 


tween each stitch. There must be shade of} arrangement separated by black squares. The 
four or eight colors, in order to have light } whole makes a beautiful cushion. 
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POCKET FOR TATTING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give an en-} will also be needed. The pocket is five and a 
graving of a pocket for tatting. For the ground- } half inches wide, and eight and a half inches 
work, white cashmere, silk, or velvet may be} long. It is joined together at the sides, and 
ased; and the little leaf-pattern may be worked } left open at the top to put the tatting in. The 
with floselle or embroidery silk. Some lining } arrangement of strings is shown in design. 





ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 
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EDITOR’S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

EconomicaL Cookery, Frenca Bovr.ion, Ets., Etc.—The 
siege of Paris could not have been protracted half as long 
2s it was, if it had not bgen for the economy which the 
Trench practise in cookery. For not only are the French 
the best cooks in the world, they are also the most eco. 
nomical. <A French family will almost live on what an 
American family wastes. One of the things most famous in 
the French kitchen, is the pot au feu. But, perhaps, the 
roader asks what is this? The pot au feu, we regret to say, is 
almost unknown in this country. 

The Scotch, owing probably to their ancient close connec- 
tion with France, learned something of the culinary art and 
tlie use of pot aw feu. In almost every Scotch farm-house 
and kitchen is to be seen the big earthen pot, in which bits 
cf mutton, pork, beef, every vegetable almost that can be 
named, together with a liberal allowance of barley, are 
thrown. This furnishes the nourishing broth for which 
the Scotch are famous. In France, this broth develops into 
Louillon, one‘of the most nourishing dishes in the world, as 
well as one of the pleasantest to the palate. Bouillon is made 
as follows. Any quantity of beef, from one to five pounds» 
must be put into an earthen jar or pan, having a close- 
fitting lid, with a little salt, and water in the proportion of 
a quart for each pound. Boil it so as toskim the grease off, 
and then add carrots, a parsnip, lecks in abundance, turnips, 
celery, four ground cloves, and let it simmer on the top of the 
oven for from seven to ten hours. Only simmer—for a bouillon 
Loiled is a bouillon spoiled. The meat and vegetables may 
le served on one dish, and the soup in another, with bread. 
The beef, when cold next day, can be eaten with shalot or 
tarragon vinegar. 

As an illustration of what is done in France, with the 
eimplest materials, we give the following story. “I was 
stopping at a humble little inn,” says a traveler, “in the 
f£outh of France, and saw a French gentleman empty his 
g2me-bag, the contents of which hardly attained in value to 
the achievements my earliest of school-days. There was 
certainly one quail, two or three jays, and what looked like 
a tame pigeon that had been starved; the rest were tomtits, 
wrens, and, I fear, one or two rebin-redbreasts. Never- 
theless our hostess joyfully announced her intention of mak- 
ing a salmi therewith, and I watched the operation with real 
interest. The birds were first cleaned as carefully as fowls; 
they were then rolled in thin pieces of fat bacon, and roasted 
for about twelve minutes. Afterward the wings and breasts 
were cut off and put aside. The rest was cleared off the 
bones and minced very fine with some shalots, garlic, cloves, 
salt. To this was added about half a bottle of white vin du 
pays—vieux Barsac, I think—and a few truffles and small 
mushrooms. This was all simmered together for a quarter 
of an hour, the wings and the breasts in reserve were thrown 
in, and it was served up on dry toast. I was invited to par- 
take of it, and can conscientiously affirm that I have never 
before or since tasted anything more delicious.” 

The French are also famous for a fish soup called “the 

- bouillabaisse,” which Thackery has celebrated. It is com- 
posed of onions, tomatoes, oil, saffron, bread, flavored with 
herbs and garlic, and to be perfect, should contain specimens 
of thirty different kinds of fish. But it can be made of any 
kind of fish whatever, salt-water, or fresh-water, such as our 
coasts, lakes and rivers abound with: and fewer, or greater 
varicties nay be used, according to the season, or locality. 
The chief thing is that it is a fish-soup, and that it can be 
made, so to speak, of odds and ends in fishes. Nor is the 
salon, or even oil, necessary. The Marseilles fishermen 
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TABLE. 


use those ingredients, but to our taste “ the bouillabaisse” jg 
botter without them. M. Francatelli, the famous authority 
in cookery, gives the following receipt : “Shred into a sauce- 
pn four onions, six tomatoes, thyme, and savory oil, and g 
wineglass full of vinegar, pepper, salt, and a pint of water 
for each person. Boil this for fifteon minutes, throw in whay 
fish you have, cat in pieces, and when the fish is thoroughly 
cooked, serve with bread.” 


Personal Beauty.—There is nothing, says a late medicat 
writer, more unfavorable to female beauty than late hours, 
Women who, either from necessity or choice, spend most of 
the day in bed, and the night at work or in dissipation, have 
always a pale, faded complexion, and darkly rimmed and 
wearied eyes. Too much sleep is almost as hurtful as too 
little, and is sure to bloat the person with a pallid, un- 
wholesome fut. 

The dict also has a marked influence upon personal beauty 
Generous living is favorable to good looks, as it tends to fill 
out and give color and sleckness to the skin. A gross and 
excessive indulgence, however, in eating and drinking, is 
fatal to female charms, especially where there is a great 
tendency to “ making flesh.” Regularity of time in the daily 
repasts, and scientific cooking, are the best means of secur- 
ing not only good health, but good looks. The appetite 
should never be wasted during the intervals between meals 
on pastry, confectionery, or any other tickler of the appetite 
which gratifies the taste but does not support the system. 

Exercise is, of course, essential to personal beauty. It 
animates the whole physical life, quickens the circulation 
of the blood, heightens the color, develops the growth, and 
perfects the form of each limb and the entire body. It also 
gives elasticity and grace to every movement. 

“Tae Deer AMONG THE Fern.”—Spring never comes that 
we do not think of a verse in the old ballad of Robin Hood, 
which our principal wood-engraying illustrates so well this 
month, 

“In Summer when the shaws do shine, 
And leaves be large and long, 

It is full merry in forests fair 
To hear the wild-bird’s song. 

“To see the deer draw to the glade, 
And leave the hills so high, 

And shadow them ’mid leaves of fern, 
Under the greenwood tree.” 

In England the fern grows, in some places, about as high 
as a man’s head, in the parks and forests, and you see the 
deer half buried in the huge leaves, as in our picture. 


Our Srories AND NoveLets attract universal attention. 
Says the Ithaca (N. Y.) Democrat :—“ Peterson always con- 
tinues to have something especially good in every number.” 
Says the Richfield (N. Y.) Springs :—“ Its stories are always 
first-class.” Says the Shieldsboro Gazette:—* None but the 
most chaste articles appear in its columns.” Says the 
Buckeye State:—“ With such contributors as Mrs. Ann §. 
Stephens, Frank Lee Benedict, the author of ‘The Second 
Life,’ the author of ‘Kathleen’s Love Story,’ etc., etc., it 
cannot be other than popular.” 


VAPIEGATING FLowers.—A really pretty effect can be pro- 
duced on any colored flower—peony, rose, fuchsia, etc.— 
making them beautifully variegated, by holding the flower 
in the hollow of the inverted hands, and lighting a match 
underneath it, being careful not to let the flower get close 
enough to get svorched. It is the fume of the brimstone that 
does it, and the effect is sometimes so startling as to deceive 
a botanist into thinking he has discovered a new variety. 
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fr Is Stitt in Timz to get up clubs for this Magazine. } Our Girls. By Dio Lewis, A. M., M.D. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Pack numbers to January, inclusive, can always be supplied. § New York: Harper & Brothers ——The author of this work 
Additions may be made to clubs at the price paid by the } is already favorably known to the public as a writer on 
rest of the club; and when enough additional names have ; health, His “ New Gymnastics, for Men, Women and Chil- 
been sent to make-a second club, a second premium will be dren” is an excellent book of its kind. 80 also is his 





“Weak Lungs, and How to Make Them Strong.” The pre- 
sent volume is full of good precepts, and though some of 
Mr. Lewis’ notions are rather crochetty, the book, on the 
whole, is meritorious. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. The Black Tulip. By Alexander Dumas. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Poems. By Lucy Hamilton Hooper. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: } Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —A capital story, 
J.B. Lippincott & Co—The author of these poems is evi- } founded on the rage for rare tulips, whish, in a former day, 
dently a woman of rare accomplishments. Her translations | existed in Holland. Few novelists enjoy a popularity equal 


given. 





prove her to be a3 familiar with French and German as with $ to that of Dumas. In vivacity of style, in the skill of his 
her own language. These translations have very unusual { plots, and in the never-ending fertility of his invention, he 
merit. But they are of quite secondary importance, as } is without a rival. His recent death has given a new im- 
even the best translations must be, when compar d with the } petus to the demand for his writings. 
original poems. These latter show rythmical ar 4 emotional The Apple Culturist. By S. E. Todd. 1 vol.,12 mo. New 
power, ideality, and culture of the very highest kind. An? y5,1: Harper  Brothers.--An excellent and very thorough 
atmosphere, so to speak, of thorough womanliness, pervades treatise, to aid in propagating the apple and in cultivating 
thebook. It is eminently a healthy one. Some pocts take us and managing orchards. It is full of illustrations, that ada 
through gloomy caves, dark with night and horror; some $ ¢o jts practical value. Every farmer should have an apple 
jnto stifling laboratories, where human souls are put into orchard, however small; and whoever has an apple orchard 
retorts and analyzed; but this author leads us where fresh ought to have this book. 
breezes blow, and free birds chirp and sing, and waters Wonderful Escapes. Revised from the French of F. Ber- 
laugh and dance in the sammer sunshine. nard, and Original Chapters Added. By Richard White- 
We copy “ The Modern Belshazzar: Paris, July, 1870.” The ing. 1vol.,12 mo. New York: C. Scribner d& Co—Just the 
author appears to have been present in the French capital, 3 pook for boys. It forms part of the “Illustrated Library 
when the Emperor declared war against Prussia. Her poom § yf Wonders” of which we have so often spoken. There are 


seems @ prophecy. twenty-six illustrations. 
“Pair rose Belshazzar’s palace ’neath the sun; In Exile. Translated from the German of W. Von. St. 
Those who once entered there, with dazzled eyes, 1 vol.,12mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott d Co—A very 


Cried, ‘Having seen this marvel, nought remains . ns : gees 
To sce save Paradise. interesting story, full of love and adventure . The translation 

‘ I encl ts h hath k is well done. The volume is handsomely printed and bound. 

c @ ens c ae a ooh 

Speen vamecage 2 acer wr degeetinr sodhgamatatal “In Exile” will be one of the most popular fictions of the 


Herein we dream of loveliness combine ; 


We turn from all the other haunts of earth Season. 
To hail this spot divine.’ The Old Mam'selle’s Secret. Translated by Mrs. A. L. 
And in that regal hall a feast was set Wistar. 1vol.,12mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincoti & Co.— 
And garlands wreathed, and ’neath the golden flame A new and very handsome edition of the best of Marlitt’s 
Of countless torches rose exulting songs novels. The translation is so well done, so exceptionally 


hat hy d Belshazzar’s fame. . - A 
peerapenned Seliemanas’y fesse well done indeed, that the story reads as if originally written 
Pieasure was there, and luxury and sin, in English, instead of in German. 

e " > 


Tnhallowed aspirations, lust of pow'r; 


These were the guests Belshazzar smiled to grect Notes, Explanatory and Practical, On the Acts of the 
In that triumphal hour. Apostles. By Albert Barnes: 1 vol. 12 mo. New York: 
But lo! the wine his minions poured was red, Harper & Brothers —What we said of the “Notes on the 
Not with the healthful ruby of the Rhine; Gospels,” in our April number, we can repeat in reference to 


Dread was the dull opaque that dimmed the cup Sirti “aaah sige ised 
Suaheath the torclies’ shine; this volume. The edition is a revised one. 


And at Belshazzar’s side there sat a shape Earl's Dene. By R. E. Francillen. 1 vol.. 8 vo. New 


Shadowy, shrouded, terrible to see, York: Harper & Brothers —A reprint of a novel that has 
To whom the monarch: ‘ Brother King; this feast been running through Blackwood’s Magazine. It is by a 
1s spread to honor thee. new writer, and is full of action. 
* Rol, ” ° 
Deke al hecamdineet ik wooed breath, a See ae eee eee 9. Sie Se 
To bid my slaves pour forth thy fav’rite wine, Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A new edition of the 
Thou mighty sovereign, Death !’ best novel of Irish character that ever was written. It is 
Fen as he speaks, the lights in golden flame in double column and in legible type. 
Leap up and vanish, in a rayless gloom, Irene, a Tale of Southern Life: and Hathaway Strange. 


And that which was the banquet-hall of kings oe ed . : 
mea buta rs we aa . eigen lvol.,8vo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—Tw o stories, 

: each of considerable merit, publishod together in a hand- 

Aud o'er the wall, lit by supernal light, s 
some octavo volume, with paper cover. 


There stray the ‘fingers of a spectral hand, 





Tracing in flaming characters the doom Hleavenward Led. By Jane R. Somners. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
That waits the fated land. Pihilada: Porter & Coates.—A novel of the guod old school 
And pale Belshazzar totters from his throne, of perfect heroines and immaculate heroes. It is well writ- 





An abject, terrified, discrowned thing; 
Sceptre and crown fall clashing tv tie floor, 
And Death alone is King! 


teu, however, and will have many admirers. 

Thistle-Down. By Esmeralda Boyle. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott d Co.—A volume of poems by a 
new aspirant fur fame. One of the best of the poems is 
“ After the Battle.” 
by Lady Hardy. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: 
A repri a late English novel, 


The songs are hushed, all guests, save one, are fled. 
The spilled wine steals in red streams through the hall; 
Over withered wreath and shattered fligoa flames 
The writing on the wall!” ta tae 
os E Daisy Ni 
The book is handsomely priated. A portrait of the au- } Marper 
thor embellishes the volume. ¥at.com 
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S.x FinisHep Monairn.—A very nice material, which we 
can recommend to our readers, is the Beaver Brand Trade- 
Mark-Patented, Silk-Finished, Pure-Black Mohairs. They 
are finished alike on both sides, have a charming lustre, and 
are that rarity, a pure shade of a fast black. We know of no 
more desirable dress-goods for the season. Peake, Opdycke 
& Co. are the sole importers, but all first-class retail dry 
goods dealers sell the article. 

A Wonperrut Novetty.—The Combination Pocket-Mir- 
ror, Writing-Tablet and Pin-Case. A perfect little bijou. 
An absolute necessity for the porte-monnaie, pocket, or 
work-box, of every lady and gentleman. Needed by ail. In 
elegant gilt case, neat, pretty and useful. Try one. Sent 
prepaid, carefully packed, for only 25 cents; 5 for $1; 12 for 
$2, by addressing the sole proprietors, Hunter & Co., Hins- 
dale, N. H. 

Keeps Its Promises.—The Mechanic Falls (Me.) Herald, 
speaking of this Magazine, says :—“ It is certainly the ladies 
favorite all over the country. Among the many similar 
publications which present themselves as candidates for the 
approval and patronage of the ladies, we have seen no one 
which is so very excellent, and in which the promises of the 
publishers are kept with such scrupulous fidelity.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Poterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, 
village, and cross-roads. Address PETERSON’s MAGAZINE, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tue Leaping JourNAL.—The Bloomington (Ills.) Demo- 
crat says of this Magazine :—“ It is just the thing for ladies, 
being the leading journal of fashion in the United States.” 
The New Lisbon (0.) Patriot sums up, by saying, “it is the 
best Magazine published.” 

IN OUR ARTICLE on Asbestos Roofing, in Arm-Chair of 
April number, we intended to give the address of the manu- 
facturer for the benefit of our readers. We now supply the 
omission. Mr. H. W. Johns, 78 William street, New York, 
ds the inventor, and will furnish any desired information. 





THe CELEBRATED BRAND Biack ALPaAcas, the trade-mark 
for which was patented in 1868, still hold their place as 
prime favorites in the market. If you have not tried these 
Alpacas, try a dress, made of them, this season. 








HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Aas 
the air of the sick-room should be occasionally freshened 
by dispersing Condy’s Fluid (diluted as above) by meang of 
& vaporiser, and the door-way should be hung with a sheet 
well sprinkled with carbolic acid, so that there may be no 
~ixing of tainted air with that of the body of the house, 
It can do no harm to oil tho skin during the height of the 
fever, but what is of real consequence is the persevering 
use of warm soapy baths, as soon as the patient can taks 
them, and through the convalesence, till the skin has dong 
peeling and the throat and nose are healed. All haniker. 
chiefs, towels, and linen, before leaving the room should be 
steeped fn boiling water, containing a teaspoonful of chlo. 
ride of soda or of Condy’s liquid to a pint; and when the 
disease is over, the bedding and clothing of ‘the patient and 
his attendants, all floors, walls, and ceilings, and the sur. 
» face of all furniture on which infectious matter may have 
} settled, should be scraped or cleansed with a disinfectant 
$and fumigated. Moreover, disinfecting fluids (as carbolic 
i acid) should be poured freely after the slops from the sick. 
room into the closets, sinks, drains, and sewers, and into 
every place around the house where decaying organic mat. 
ter can be harbored. 

“The persons attending on the sick should wear glazed 
or smooth dresses by preference; they should often wash 
their hands, especially before eating, and should mix ag 
little as possible with the family. 

“For fumigating infected rooms and their contents, no- 
thing is better than sulphur. A quarter of a pound of 
brimstone, broken into small pieces, should be put into an 
iron dish (or the lid of an iron sauce-pan turned upside 
down,) supported by a pair of tongs over a bucket of water. 
The chimney and other hangings are then closed with 
paper pasted on, and a shovelful of live coals is put upon 
the brimstone. The door is then quickly shut, the crevices 
covered with paper and paste, and the room kept closed for 
five or six hours. After this a thorough cleansing should 
be effected; everything washable should be washed, and all 
other things be cleansed by proper means. 

“Fumigating of clothes, etc., may be easily carried out on 
asmall scale by burning a sufficient quantity of brimstone 
matches. 

“Provided there be no unsuspected drain, sewer, gully, 
water-closet, pipe, or cistern, or other source whence the 

:metes receive fresh infection, scarlet fever can be and 
13 daily arrested in private houses by the above means 
} carried out in detail; but only by persons having space, 
; wealth, intelligence, and the wish to save life, It is far 
otherwise in the crowded houses of the poor, where the 
healthy are mixed with the sick and even with the dead.” 








rr 





ROSES AND ROSE-GARDENS. 
SeLecTIOoN or Roses, etc.—In our two preceding num- 


Scartet Fever.—The Medical Board of London has issued 3 bers, we spoke of the best manure for Roses. We shall now 
the following directions on the measures necessary to arrest } have a few words to say about selections, etc., etc. But, 


the spread of this disease. As the rules apply equally to 
all countries we give them here. 


“Tt is quite possible,” says the Board, “to check scarlet 


fever, if adequate means be taken to destroy the emanations 


first, we will remark, in addition to what we have already 
laid down in relation to laying out a garden, that, if the 
garden was to be extensive, we should desire a piece of 
broken natural ground, surrounded on all sides but the 


of the sick, so that they shall not infect the healthy. For { south with sloping banks, on which evergreens above 


this purpose the sick must be separated, either by putting 
them into rooms apart, or by sending them out to a sick- 
house, or, which is better, by removing the healthy to an- 
other house. The infecting matter of the disease resides in 


should screen and beautify by contrast the roses blooming 
beneath; and in the center we would have, at irregular 
intervals, mounds high enough to obstruct the view even 
of Arba, great among the Anakims, which would enable us 


the excretions of the mouth, throat, and lungs, of the } to surprise, to vary, and to conceal, according to the golden 
bowels and kidneys, of the skin, and of the suppurating $ rule, which we have before quoted. On the level from 
surfaces common toward the close of the disease. Disinfec- { which these mounds arose would be the beds and single 
tion should be applied assiduously to the mouth, nose, and } specimens; at the corners, our bowers and nooks. The innet 


throat, as each case may require, by gargling, swabbing, or } walks should be grass, but there onght to be an outer 
syringing with a teaspoonful of Condy’s Fluid toa pint of ; promenade of gravel, smooth and dry for the thinnest boots, 
water; the excreta of the bowels and kidneys should be } when the turf is damp with rain or dew, and when the 


Q 


svell dosed with carbolic acid before they leave the bedside; ’ queen wears her diamonds of purest water, as in the days 
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hened of Mary and Anna. We would have the approaches to a Lamarque, the parent of cloth-of-gold, well deserves a 
ns of rosary made purposely obscure and narrow, that the visitor { place on some sunny wall, growiug very rapidly, and being 
sheet might come with a sudden gladness and wonder upon the } one of the earliest roses to charm us with its refined and 
be no scene. gracefu! flowers. These are large and full, the outer petals 
0Use, The best climbing rose, after all, is the Gloire de Dijon, } of a soft pure white, the innor of a pale straw-color. 
f the gommonly classed with the tea-scented China roses, but None of the roses which we have just described are classi- 
ering more closely resembling the Noisette family in its robust ¢ fied in the catalogues, or by writers on the rose, among the 
take growth and hardy constitution. Planted against a wall } climbers; but we have ventured so to consider and to com- 
done having a southern or eastern aspect, it grows, when once { mend them, for the obvious reason that they are as capable 
dker. fairly established, with a wonderful luxuriance. Its flowers } of climbing as Jack's Bean-stalk, and that they produce 
ld be are the earliest and latest ; it hassymmetry, size, endurance, ; more beautiful roses than the other nomad or wandering 
chlo qlor (fine tints are given to it in the Rose-catalogues, buff, } tribes. These are the Ayrshire, the Evergreen, the Bank- 
1 the yellow, orange, fawn, salmon, and it has them all,) and per- } sian, the Boursault, the Multiflora, and the Hybrid Climbing. 
t and fume. It is good in every point for wall, arcade, pillar, The Ayrshire and Evergreen roses—it should be Ever- 
sur standard, dwarf, in a mass, or as a single tree. It is easy to } green, if the weather permit—have many claims upon our 
have aaltivate, out of doors and in. It forces admirably, aud you } grateful admiration. If we have an ugly, red-faced, staring 
taut may have it, almost in its summer beauty, when Christmas } wall, which seems to glory in its ugliness, they will hide its 
bolic ows are on the ground. With half-a-dozen pots of it, ¢ deformities more quickly than any other rose, or any other 
sick. carefully treated, and half-a-dozen trees in your garden, you } creeper with which we have acquaintance. With their 
into may enjoy it all the year round. shining leaves and their pretty clusters of white, pink- 
As to treatment. In pruning, take away all weakly wood, $ tinted flowers, they will flourish where no others can grow— 
and you may then deal with the strong as you please. If} in the waste places of the earth, in damp, dismal corners, 
azed you want to increase the height of your tree, cut boldly § under trees and up them, if you wish. Other members of 
wash and low. If you desire short flowering laterals you may } these two families are alike successful in surmounting 
X a8 have them, a dozen on a shoot, or from as many “eyes” as § hardships—e. g., among the Ayrshires, Dundee Rambler, 
you like to leave on it. Keep a sharp look-out, when } Queen of Belgians, Ruga, (with its faint odor of the ances- 
no- pruning, for wood diseased or decayed; and all crippled § tral Tea, which intermarried, it is said, with the roses of 
d of limbs and unhealthy flesh should, of course, be amputated, } Ayr,) and Thoresbyana, and among the Evergreens, Ade- 
) an We are inclined to award to climbing Devoniensis the } laide d’Orleans, Felicite Perpetuelle, (who would not desire 
side gcond prize in its class. This offspring of, or, as we tech- i to have a rose so named upon his house?) Myrianthes, and 
iter. nically term it, “sport” from the lovely tea-scented rose, * the two Princesses, Marie and Louise. These roses are also 
vith Devonientensis, has all the beauty of the mother—form, § most appropriate for covering bowers in the rosarium, or 
pon complexion, sweetness—without that tendency to rapid de- } arched entrances leading to it. They are very effective upon 
ices éline which the parent exhibits sometimes in our climate. banks and slopes, which they seem to flood with a white 
for Since the time when, a baby in floriculture, we first be- } cascade of roses; and budied upon tall standards of the 
yuld gan to “take notice” of roses, more than twenty years ago, : Brier, they may soon be trained into weeping-roses—into 
all three new stars of special brightness have glittered in our } fountains of leaves and flowers. 
firmament—Gloire de Dijon, Charles Lefebvre, and Marechal { The Banksian rose is, indeed, 
| on Niel. The latter is, we think, the greatest acquisition, be- “A miniature of loveliness, all grace 
one cause we had, previous to its introduction, no hardy yellow Summed up and closed in little ;” 
rose, realizing, as this does—in the wonderful beauty of its } and both the yellow and white varieties—the latter having 
lly, flowers, their size, shape, color, fragrance, longevity, abun- a sweet perfume, as though it had just returned from a visit 
the dance, in the amplitude of its glossy leaves, and the general ; to the violet-—should be in every collection of mural roses. 
and habit of the plant—our every desire and hope. We pos-‘ The plants should be on tbeir own roots, and these roots 
ans sessed some approximations to Gloire de Dijon in our tea; should be well protected during the winter months. It 
ce, and Bourbon roses. Ciarles Lefebvre was a development of } cannot be warranted perfectly hardy, but with careful 
far General Jacqueminot; but of a hardy golden rose, more } ching there is scarcely one frost in a lifetime which will 
the gecious and more welcome a thousand times than those { kiil it. 1: mv be injured even to the ground, but it will 


P golden roses which popes have sent to favored kings, we } come up again with wondrous rapidity. Under favorable 
saw no harbinger. The beautiful old yellow province was { circumstances, the growth of this rose is most luxuriant. 
all but extinct. The few splendid petals of the Persian ; A French writer on roses tells us of a tree at Toulon, which 


5 
yellow only increased our sacra fames auri—the egg-cup } covered a wall seventy-five feet in breadth and fifteen to 
? 








found that it grows and blooms most vigorously when budded 
on the brier. The Banksian rose is also a most genial stock 


carefully open and take out the yolks; mash them with a 
fork, then add two teaspoonfuls of mustard and the same 


m- made us long for the tankard of gold. Solfaterre had not } eighteen in height, and which had fifty thousand flowers in 

OW depth of color, and its flowers were faulty in shape; cloth-; simultaneous bloom; and specimens.may be seen in our 

at, ofgold was not meant to be worn out of doors, and was } own gardens and conservatories, which repress any unbelief. 

dy quickly tarnished by rough weather; and even the Mare-, The trees should be pruned when they have flowered in 

he chal’s own mother, Isabella Gray, had displayed such feeble } summer, so that a fresh growth of laterals may be well i 

of charms that no one mourned her sterility. Suddenly, un- { ripened before winter, and bloom in the ensuing spring. ' 

he expectedly, she produced a paragon. Having grown the (T0 BE CONTINUED.) | 

ve Marechal Niel, both in beds and on a wall—and this, we } 

ng tejoice to say, in the fullest phase of its beauty—we believe j 

ar it to be perfectly hardy, and likely to be the king of climbers. OUR NEW COOK-BO OK. ; 

mn Aclimbing rose-tree is the one which should be the least Slat | 

ns accessible re destructive influence, seeing that the sad signs aa Boery receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a i 

mn *f decay and death are more painfully and prominently dis- practical housekeeper. 

m played upon it, and the harm done less quickly repaired. TO COOK LOBSTER. 

le At first, this rose was budded on the Manetti, but it is now Lobster-Salad.—Boil four eggs hard; when quite cold, | 
4 
i 
} 





for the Marechal Niel, and if any of our readers are the 
happy proprietors of the former, under glass, we advise 
them by all means to bud the latter upon it. 





quantity of salt, some white pepper and a little Cayenne, 
mixed well together, add four dessert-spoonfuls of vinegar, 
and one of lemon-pickle. To this mixture, when quit, 
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smooth, add the spawn of the lobster and half a pint of , 
cream. Having boiled tie lobster, cut the meat into bits, } 
and stir it in the sauce, with a white onion, nicely minced. $ 
Cut your lettuce, with small salad, or any other kind, and 3 
place it upon the lobster, garnishing with the whites of the 
eggs, sliced. Cutlets —Take out all the meat of a large 
boiled lobster, mince it, and add to it two ounces of butter, 
which has been browned, with two spoonfuls of flour, sea- 
soned with a little pepper, salt, and Cayenne. Add abvut 
half a pint of strong stock, stir it over the fire until quite 
hot; put it in separate tablespoonfuls on a large dish. 
When cold, make these into the shape of cutlets, brush 
them over with the beaten yolk of an egg, dip them into 
grated bread-crumbs, and fry them of a light-brown coior, 
in clarified beef-dripping, and dish them with a little fried 
parsley in the center. Stewed Lobster.—Pick the lobster 
from the shell, when boiled, and put the spawn into a dish, 
with a spirit-lamp under it, and rub it down with a piece of 
butter, two spoonfuls of good gravy of any sort, one of walnut 
catsup, a small quantity of salt and Cayenne, and a spoonful 
of port wine. Stew the lobster, and cut into bits, in the 
gravy. Another kind—Put the lobster into a stew-pan, 
with vinegar, claret, butter, suet, and nutmeg; stew it 
rather dry, then take it up and place it in a dish, pour but- 
ter over it, and garnish with slices of lemon. Lobster 
Cuke—Pound the meat of two boiled lobsters with some 
lean of raw ham, some beef-marrow, the yolks of four eggs, 
a bit of bread, soaked in cream, a little mace, pounded, 
Cayenne pepper, and salt. Color the wkole with lobster- 
spawn, then line a mould with thin slices of fat bacon, press 
down the mixture into it, cover it with thin, fat bacon, and 
put on the cover of the mould, and let it bake an hour and 
a half, and then stand till cold; turn it out of the mould, 
take away the fat, and serve up with a garnish of parsley 
and savory jelly round it. Broiled Lobster—When the 
lobsters are boiled, split their tails and chines, crack the 
claws, pepper and salt them; take out their bodies, put 
them again into the shell, and then ou the gridiron over a 
clear fire, also the tails and claws; baste them with butter, 
and serve with melted butter for sauce. Lobster Curry.— 
Take them from their shells, divide into neat portions, and 
lay them in a pan; make a liquor for them in the following 
manner: Slice two large onions, and lightly fry them, add 
about four teaspoonfuls of curry-powder, some flour and 
butter for thickening, and a pint of good gravy, with part 
of the bodies of the lobsters, pounded. Boil for half an 
hour, skim, and pass through a fine sieve over the lobsters 
in the pan, and add lemon-juice and salt. Simmer half an 
hour, and just before serving add two spoonfuls of cream, 
then serve quite hot with plain boiled rice. Roasted Lob- 
ster.—More than half-boil it, take it out of the water; while 
hot rub it well with butter, put it in a Dutch-oven, baste it 
well till nicely frothed, and serve with melted butter. 


VEGETABLES, 


Potato Snow-Balls.—Take the white mealy kind of pota- 
toes; pare them, and put them into just boiling water 
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enough to cover them ; add a little salt; when boiled ten- 
der drain off the water, and let them steam till they break 
to pieces; take them up, put two or three together in a 
strong cloth, and press them tight, in the form of a ball; 
then lay them carefully in your dish so as not to fall apart. 
Potatoes are very nice, and more healthy, roasted in the oven. 
Sweet potatoes require, at least, a third more longer time ; 
to boil, than the common potato, and should never be pared 
They are bet 
Potato-balls for Brealk:fast.- 
3 directed, n put them into a hot pan and mash { 
Llump of butter and a little salt; beat this well, and 


ke it into little cakes, into balls, ana dip them 


before cooking. ter roasted than boiled. 





—Pare and boil dry the pota- $ 











or roll i 





and sprint with bread-craumbs; fr: 






‘ Put iton the fire until ‘it thickens 


Another Mode.—Select good-sized potatoes, wash them 
but do not pare them; put them in a clean sauce-pan, but 
do uot drown them with water, as is usually done; let only 
an inch of cold water be in the pot, and cover up the pot to 


} prevent the steam from escaping—most boiled things are 


spoiled for want of water, but potatoes require very little; 
let them come to a good boil, then set them aside to simmer, 
until they are soft enough to admit a fork, then drain og 
all the water, uncover the pot, but set it not too near to 
burn, and all the moisture will then evaporate; mode 
rate-sized potatoes will, if attended to, be done in twenty 
minutes. 

Potatoes a la Maitre d’Hotel.—Boil the potatoes; before 
they are quite done take them up, place them aside, and let 
them get cold; cut them in slices of moderate thickness - 
place in a stew-pan a lump of fresh butter, and a teaspoonful 
of flour; let the butter boil, and add a teacupful of broth; 
let it boil, and add the" potatoes, which you have covered 
with parsley, chopped fine, and seasoned with pepper and 
salt, stew them five minutes, remove them from the fire: 
beat up the yolk of one egg with a tablespoonful of water 
and a little lemon-juice. The sauce will set, then dish up 
the potatoes and serve hot. 

Fricasseed Potatoes.—Pare and slice, half an inch in 
thickness, into cold water, the required quantity of potatoes, 
wash them well, put them into a clean sauce-pan, pour over 
them cold water enough to half cover them, close the pot 
tightly, and let them cook fifteen minutes; drain off every 
drop of water; have ready half a pint of cream or new 
milk, a large spoonful of good butter, a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, and some salt ; pour this over the potatoes, 
shake them around, and just heat up. Serve hot. 

Oold-Slaw.—Cut a cabbage in half and with a sharp knife 
shave it down very finely. Make a dressing of one egg, 
well beaten, half a gill of vinegar, salt to taste, and a tea- 
spoonful of butter. Beat the egg light, and add to it the 
vinegar, salt, and butter. As soon as the egg is thick, take 
it off the fire, set it away to cool, then pour it over the 
cabbage, and mix it well together. Some prefer a littl 
sugar in the egg and vinegar. 

Spinach.—Wash and pick it well, then put it into a bag 
of coarse muslin, pour over it plenty of hot water, with a 
little salt in it; boil fifteen minutes, take it out and shake 
off all the water, chop it finely, and put it into a sauce-pan 
with a large spoonful of good butter, a little pepper, and 
grated autmeg; stew it five minutes, dish it, and garnish 
with a hard-boiled egg, sliced, and laid on the top. 

Hoi-Slaw.—Cut the cabbage in half, and shave it very 
finely. Put it into a stew-pan, with a piece of butter, and 
salt to the taste. Pour in just enough water to prevent it 
from sticking to the pan. Cover it clusely, and let it stew, 
Stir it frequently, and when it is quite tender, add a little 
vinegar, and serve it hot. 


DESSERTS. 

Caromel-Pudding.—Seven ounces of sugar, dissolved in & 
pan in water, and burnt; take a tin, and line the inside 
with a coating of it; in another pan one pint of new 
milk, sweetened to your taste, the yolks of seven eggs ant 
whites of two, beaten well together; when the milk b vils, 
pour it upon the eggs, and mix it; pour it into the tin, and 
put it into a pan with three inches of water, and steam it 


$ for three quarters of an hour; when quite cold, turn it into 


a dish. 
Solid Custard.—One ounce of isinglass, two pints of new 


. re of 
; milk, ont dozen of bitter almonds, pounded, the yolks of 


four eggs, sugar to taste. Dissolve the isinglass in the milk, 
add the oodente almonds, put the mixture on the fire, and 
Pour it through a sieve, then add 
sweeten sa your taste, 
rit t uly cold, 


let it boil a few minutes. 


the yolks of the eggs, well beaten ; 





ond put it into a mould. 
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Puddings without Eggs—Brown Charlotte Pudding.— 
Butter a pudding-mould thickly, sprinkle brown sugar over 
the butter, and line the mould with slices of bread, thickly 
juttered ; cut some baking-apples into slices, place them in 
the mould in layers, with grated lemon-peel, candied-citron, 
and orange-peel to taste, and a little sugar between each 
Jayer of apples ; fill up the mould, cover it with a slice o 
bread, soaked in a little warm water, bake three hours in a 
moderate oven, turn it out of the mould, and serve it hot. 
Cup Puddings.—Beat three ounces of butter to a cream, adil 
to it two ounces of pounded sugar, stir in three ounces of 
flour, and then a pint of milk; put the mixture into but- 
tered cups, and bake it twenty minutes. Gingerbread-Pud- 
ding —Grate six ounces of stale bread, and mix with it 
six ounces of suet, chopped fine, and two ounces of flour ; 
aid a teaspoonful of ground ginger, and mix all well to- 
gether with half a pound of molasses; put it into a mould, 
and boil it two hours. Leicester Pudding.—Mix a teaspvon- 
fal of soda with two teacupfuls of flour, a quarter of a 
pound of suet, half a pound of stoned raisins, sugar, grated 
Jemon-peel, and nutmeg to taste; mix all well together with 
apint of milk ; put it in a mould, boil for two hours and a 
half, and serve with sweet sauce. 

Lemon-Sponge.—I think “A Berkshire Subscriber” will 
find the following an excellent recipe for lemon-sponge :— 
Soak half an ounce of gelatine ina pint of water for an 
hour, then add a quarter of a pound of loaf-sugar, the rind 
and juice of a large lemon; put in a pan and simmer on the 
fire until the gelatine is dissolved; strain into a large 
pitcher, let it remain until it is quite a jelly, when the 
white of one egg must be added, and the whole whisked 
thoroughly well for an hour; put into moulds previously 
rinsed in cold water. When turned out it should look like 
snow. 

Crefm Sauce.—DBoila half a pint of cream; 
ateaspoonful of flour, and pat in a large 1 tt 
sweeten to your taste ; and when cold, add wine, or bran 
if you d-sire. 

Snow J? :dding —Walf an ounce of gelatine to half a pint 0§ 
water, half a pound of pounded sugar, whites of two eggs, 
aid the juice of two lemons; whip for twenty minutes, then 
put into a mould. 

Whippel-Creat.—In skimming the ¢ream for whipping 
be sure to t up none of the milk. Whip always the one 
way, and do not add your sugur or flavoring till your cream 
ishalf-whipped. I have never known this fail. 

ARY. : 
lent Den’ *frice—Procure «a lump of whitening, and 
scrape off as much in fine powder as will fill a pint-pot; 
take two ounces of camphor, fnoisten it with a few drops of 
brandy er spirits of wine, and rub it intoa powder; mix 
this with the whitening, and add to it half an ounce of 
powdered myrrh; put the whole into a wide-mouthed 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Fie, 1.—WALKInG-Dress oF Fawn-CoLorep SILK, WITH A 
Crere Over-Deess.—The silk skirt is made with three 
graduated ruffles, put on with a narrow bias band of silk. 
The crepe over-dress is trimmed with wide, knotted fringe, 
looped high up on the hip by a bow, with long ends of crepe 
of a darker shade than the dress. The crepe-basque is open 
at the sides, and also trimmed with fringe. Straw hat, 
trimmed with wheat and ribbon. 

Fig. .—CarniaGe-Dress or Peart-Cotorep PoncEs.— 
The skirt is trimmed with three scant flounces, put on be- 
neath a plaited heading of the same material; plain waist 
and tight sleeves. Black grenadine tunic, trimmed with 
black lace and velvet; it is looped high up, far back, with 
bows of black velvet; the waist,of the tunic is trimmed 
with bretelles of velvet and lace, and the wide, open sleeve 
is ornamented to match. Straw bonnet, trimmed with 
violets. 

Fig. 1.—WALKING-Dress OF BLUE SiK.—The skirt is 
trimmed with five flounces; these flounces being of a lighter 
shade of blue than the body of the -dress, the other two 
being of the same color; these flounces are edged with « 
narrow, white lace. The deep basque reaches nearly to the 
top flounce, and is of the lighter shade of silk, with a ruffle 
of the darker shade; the syuare neck and coat-sieeves are 
also trimmed with the darker silk. Straw hat, trimmed 
with blue velvet and long white: plume. 

Fig. 1v.—CARRIAGE-Dress Or VENETIAN-Green Sit 
skirt is trimmed with five plaited ruMles of white musl.y 

red by a narrow imitation Valencicanes lace; at a little dis- 
tance above each rule isa Yandof green’velvet. The waist is 
low in the neck, with short sleeves; over this is worn a 

white muslin basque, with long sleeves, trimmed with a 
ed ruffle and green velvet ribbon; a series of white 
les and green velvet bows laced at the back of the 
Straw, half-gipsy hat, trimmed with green silk, in 
aape, and large cluster of violets. 
V.—WALKING-Dress oF MaAize-Cotorep Fouts 

he skirt has one deep ruffle, scalloped at the bott 

headed by a full ruche of silk; the tunic is trim 
y, With a narrow ruifile, and is looped 
e basque is cut open, aad square in 


» but v short at the back, w 


# «Vi—WaALkiNG-Dars3 or Peari-CoLorep Mow 
>a full description of this, see the article, “ Every- 
ste.,” on a preceding nage. 
Vii.—PIQus WALKING-Dnuss ror A Youna Lapy.—For 


full description of this, see also the article, “ Every-Day 


Fic. viit.—lHomz orn Evontne Toruet ror a Youna Lapr 
full description of this, see also the article. “E 


bottle and cork down. If too strong of the camphor } ] 


it will be easy to add a little more whitening. 
Toothache—The Lancet says toothache can be cured by 

the following preparation: To one drachm of collodion add 

two drachms of Calvert's carbolic acid. A gelatinous mass 


is precipitated, a small portion of which inserted in the } 


cavity of an aching tooth, invariably gives immediate relic. 

Oil for Thickening the Hair—Sweet oil, three ounces; 
oil of lavender, one drachm. Apply morning and evening 
to those parts where the hair is wanting, in consequence of 
a deficiency in the moisture of the skin. 

Pippermint Cordial—Pour one quart of boiling water 
upon half a pound of loaf-suger; stir till the sugar dis- 
solves; add twenty-four drops of the oil of peppermint. 
Bottle while warm. 

Curling Fluid,—Melt a piece of white wax about the size 
of a nutmeg, in one ounce of olive oil. Scentit with a few 
amps of ottar of roses, 


RAL REMARKS.—We give, ‘in addition to our sicel 
plate, numerous wood-cuts, including several child: 
dresses, also hats, bonnets, etc., ete. 

ames appear on the counters of 
t a, that is very finely twilled, and 
has a satin stripe near the selvedge, with a fringe attached, 
which is to be used for the trimming, comes in all the 
new and pretty shades; the trimming scmetimes being of a 
darker shade than the dress, sometimes of a contrasting 
color; then there is nn English mohair at a less price, which 
is a wiry combination of cotton and wool; the Japanese 
silk, which has been worn fer several seasons. a silk 1 
linen article which looks temptingly beautiful in the store, 
but which does not wear well, as it very soon crmmmp!les; 
the gray serges formed of alternatives of black and white; 
buff and gray linens; lawns and muslins, French, and Enz- 
lish, and Amorican chiutzes; grenadines, ganzes, organ; 
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etc., etc., too numerous to mention. In fact, the difficulty 
is what to choose out of so vast a collection. 

AS TO THE StyLes of making, there is but little change yet; 
the new dresses that have come out are not very much varied 
frem those of the past winter. As to the Berlin fashions, 
which some of our cotemporaries have been trying to intro- 
duce, they are unutterably ugly. Paris is, and must always 
remain, the fountain-head of fashion. Nobody, with any pre- 
tensions to style, will dress after any other models. The 
deservedly popular black silk costume is as much worn as 
ever; black, gray, and light-brown cashmere over-skirts and 
paletots are in high favor for spring; but will have to give 
place to something cooler as the season advances. For walk 
ing-dresses the looped-up over-skirt is still made; fiounces 
and ruffles are also worn ; black lace is used on black dresses, 
but not much on lighter ones; fringe is a good deal worn, 
but is too expensive ever tu become common; gimp is a great 
deal used to head ruffles, lace, fringe, etc., but the hand- 
some sort is very expensive. Black grenadine suits are being 
made in great numbers; they should be worn over black 
silk under-skirts; all costumes are made long, too long, and 
lie on the floor two inches at least, some three or four inches. 

EveninG-Dresses are decidedly long and full at the back, 
quite train-sbaped, and with large panier rising quite high 
behind, while in front the skirt is perfectly plain aud rather 
short. Few sashes are worn, excepting by very young ladies. 
but bows are large and numerous in most of the ball-dresses. 
There is always, or nearly always, a very full bow upon the 
bosom; these corsage-knots, as they are called, correspond, 
of course, to the trimming of the dress. 

A Beautirut Dress for a young lady has just been made 
in Paris. It is of milk-white gauze, made with three skirts, 
the under-one flounced, the two upper-ones looped-up with 
bunches of blush roses and lilies of the valley ; the draperies 
of the waist were looped-up with sprigs of the same flowers, 
and edged with a soft fringe of floss silk; coiffure to corres- 
pond. 

Ir THE CRINOLINE is going out, the fowrnure has increased 
more than ever. It is now quite a large panier, rising high 
above the waist, and altogether of vast dimensions. The 
skirts of dresses have to be made very full and ample at the 
back and sides, so as to fall gracefully over this panier. 

Tue PASSEMENTERIE TRIMMINGS for dresses and mantles are 
excessively rich and elegant. Many are made in very large 
detached patterns, and intended to cover the whole of the 
front breadth of a skirt. We lately saw a very rich black 
silk trimmed in this manner. It had twoskirts; the under- 
one, merely touching the ground, was ornamented with a 
splendid pattern of fern-leaves and lilies, interspersed with 
jet, entirely covering the tablier. The train had a very 
handsome border of the same, seven inches wide all round, 
and running up each seam to the waist where it became so 
narrow asto be merely a delicate tracery. The postillion 
basque bodice and sleeves were also very profusely trimmed. 

Prartrnas of white tarlatan are again in great favor for 
trimming silk dresses, and exceedingly well they look when 
the dress is black. Sometimes black lace is added above the 
tarlatan, and sometimes black Duchess lace is to be seen 
over white blond. Tarlatan plaitings, although economical 
to commence with, are not cheap in the end, for when once 
their freshness has @eparted they are useless. Embroidered 
muslin is, therefore, used in their stead, as it can be washed 
and come out as good as new; whereas tarlatan must be con- 
signed to the rag-bag. The white muslin plaitings are used 
on black silk dresses, and likewise on dresses of fancy ma- 
terials, but in the latter case black lace is not added above 
them. Iftarlatan is used, it is mounted as a plaiting; if 
white muslin, it is gathered into a flounce. 

Tuc New VEILs are made extremely large. Imagine a 
goodly-sized square of lace; it isnow worn over the bonnet 
in such a way that one of the pointss fall in front in the 


center of the chest, and another at the back. The two points } 


Te 
at the sides are raised, crossed, and then tied over the hair, 
The advantage of this style of veil is that it preserves the 
head and face from the cold winds. These novelties are 
called Mantille veils, and are made in Chantilly or Spanish 
blond, and likewise in net, with a deep border of flowers 
embroidered in flat pr untwisted black silk. They are like 
wise made in white tulle, for evening wear, more especially 
at theatres, and in colored tulle for wearing with light-blue 
or light-pink bonnets; but these are infinitely less pretty and 





characteristic than the black Mantille veils. The bonnet 


{ over which they are worn should always be decorated with 


, @ rose or some bright flower, so as to impart to the head. 
dress the veritable Spanish effect. These squares of lace can 
also be used as Marie Antoinette fichus. A great many 
fichus a la Paysanne, are worn over high bodices, so as to 
render the toilet more dressy. These fichus are double, and 
t have a double trimming. They are frequently made of some 
bright, light-colored China crepe, and are trimmed with 
feather-fringe to match, or with Flemish lace, 

Nothing can be prettier than linen collars and cuffs, worn 
with costume dress and morning toilet. The collar is what 
is known as the sailor's collar, but much smaller than those 
worn last summer. The cuff is made to be fastened with 
one button; the corners turn back, and the button comes in 
the back of the wrist. 

Lockets AND Crosses, tied round the neck with colored 
ribbon, the ends of which are very long, are the almost in- 
dispensable adjuncts of evening toilets, unless a necklace jg 
worn. The richest style of necklace is that formed of various 
precious stones, chased in gold, and united by chains of 
gold; pendants of precious stones and pearls, add much to 
the beauty of such necklaces. The ear-drops are worn to 
match, and sometimes one bracelet, though the parure may 
be complete without the latter. 








een 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 

Fie. 1.—Boy’s Sacqurc AND PANTS orf Pique, or very Liga? 
CasIMeRE.—The pants are plain, open at the bottom and 
fastened to an under-waist or skirt-body, over which is worn 
the sacque or blouse, open from the shoulder sideways from 
left to right; belted at the waist; rosette and ends; all 
trimmed with two ross of braid. This dress is suitable for 
a boy from four to six years. 

Fie. 1.—WaAtkino-Dress ror Lirrte Girt, Ten Years 
OLD, Mave or Sorrp-CoLorep Monarr, or Praur.—The lower- 
skirt has on it two plaited ruffles, when made of mohair of 
the material, headed by three narrow rows of ribbon, or 
velvet-ribbon. If made of pique, the ruffles should be made 
of Bishop's lawn, and gathered in. The over-skirt is cut 
precisely like the under one, only long enough to touch the 
upper ruffle; trimmed with a narrow plaiting or ruffle, ané 
a wider band of ribbon or velvet; it is only looped-up 
at the back, as may be seen. A little jacket, cut square, 
and slashed up the back and at the sides with open sleeves, 
trimmed to match. Of pique, eight yards will be enough, 
and two yards of Bishop’s lawn for ruffling. Of mohair, or 
alpaca, ten yards will be enough, or eight yards, if made 
without the plaitings; only trimming with bands of ribbon 
or velvet. Good French pique, yard-wide, can be bought 
for sixty-five cents; mohair, at fifty cents; and some old 
silk-dress would cut up nicely for the trimmings for a little 
Miss. 

Fia. 11,—Svutt or GRaAY-Popuin For A SMALL Boy.—The skirt 
is mae plain, in front, and ornamented with largo black 
velvet buttons; at the back it is laid in full, wide plait. 
The jacket is nearly tight-fitting behind, like tho old- 
fashioned roundabout ; in front, it is cut away, 80 as to 
show the black velvet pieces like a vest; rolling-collar, cl 
black velvet, opening ovcr a white shirt-front; black but 
tons and cord. The short, white drawers must not be seen, 





and the stockings ought to be gartered above the knee. 
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